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Linking Up With the Hen 


OR 


Lock-Stepping With 


Hoover 


How the Hardware Man Can Serve and Save 


EWSPAPERS, magazines and 
“Up-to-Now” merchants are 
enlisting their followers for 
war. What are you doing? 

The soldier is making the 
utmost sacrifice. 

Shipbuilders and ammuni- 
tion-maker volunteers are 
working like Trojans. 

The women are stretching a small-size belt to the 
large-size circumference necessary in the present 
food shortage. 

The children are saving their pennies and help- 
ing their Government by buying Thrift Stamps. 

Every dealer, naturally, is anxious to help these 
very same soldiers, shipbuilders, patriotic women 
and children. 

The people at home must needs be educated in 
the art of thrift and protecting themselves—raising, 
conserving and preserving their own foods. People 
must face, and be made to realize, the necessity of 














An Apology 





By James J. Montague in the New 
York American 


F faithlessness we find no end; 
The dog will bite the hand that feeds him, 

The man deserts his truest friend 

When he no longer thinks he needs him. 
Too oft are benefits forgot; 

The cow will kick, the cat turn hateful, 
The horse will chase you ’round the lot; 

But, after all—the hen is grateful. 





HEN Hoover told the poultryman 
That in the future he must spare her 

To live her due allotted span 

We fancied Herbert was in error. 
“Pooh! Pooh!” said we. “She will not lay; 

She’ll give one cackle of thanksgiving, 
And then she'll loaf her life away, 

While up will jump the cost of living.” 


UT lo! in simple gratitude 
At her deliverance from destruction, 

She hustled in and made so good 

That she quadrupled her production, 
And thereby at a single stroke 

She busted hordes of speculators. 
Within a week the market broke, 

(nd eggs were plenty as potatoes. 





WE know that gratitude is rare; 
Bill Shakespeare always was insistent 
That he was filled with dark despair 
Because he found it non-existent. 
But we must hand it to the hen; 
She sometimes scratches up our garden, 
And we have cursed her now and then, 
Yet now we humbly beg her pardon! 
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By MABEL HENNESsy, 


Advertising Manager, Bunting 
Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo 


Miss Mabel Hen- 
nessy of the Bunt- 
ing Hardware Com- 
pany, Kansas City, 
Mo., is the only 
woman advertising 
manager of a hard- 
ware company in 
the United States. 
For the past five 
years she has set- 
tled the time for 
the appearance of advertisements, written copy, and signed 
contracts with publishers. Everything from kitchen special- 
ties to plowshares has come within her jurisdiction 

’ 





this. Our Government is doing everything possible 
in publicity and education along these lines to stim- 
ulate keen interest in this movement. 


Can’t Live on Patriotism 


UT folks can’t live on patriotism, which brings 
to mind a clever little statement recently seen in 
the Kansas City Star: 
Hoover is going to draw our national 
belt up tighter, and the real pinch is 
expected to come this spring. One may 
escape most of the pain of this operation 
by substituting suspenders for his belt. 
These suspenders may be raised in any 
backyard garden. 

In addition to gardening and canning season, the 
need is now great that we reduce our consumption 
of meat. The slogan is “Eat vegetables, eggs, fish, 
fowl and milk.” American citizens are being taught 
by experts that poultry substitution will help solve 
the problem. The hardware dealers can enlist for 
a big and great cause if they will do what they can 
to co-operate, and back up their country in this— 
to make it easy for people in their community to 
have backyard gardens and chickens. 

Every merchant in every line of business came 
rushing in to aid in floating the recent Liberty Bond 
Issue. What ad appeared in any newspaper during 
the Liberty Loan propaganda without attention be-- 
ing called to lending money to their country? 

The need for people to see their duty in adding 
to the food supply is equally as great. Each dealer 
that handles such classes of merchandise can pro- 
mote a food propaganda by not hiding this particu- 
lar kind of merchandise behind counters, relegating 
it to stock rooms until called for. On the contrary, 
they should bring these goods to the public’s atten- 
tion—force their customers to see the goods—and 
ADVERTISE them in every way possible. 

Not Capitalizing Patriotism 

HEODORE HOLDEN says to the merchant, 
“Talk about the Merchandise, Service, Any- 
thing, but don’t try and cash in on Patriotic Activi- 
ties. In other words, Don’t Capitalize Patriotism.” 
You would most assuredly not be “Capitalizing Pat 
riotism” by advertising poultry and garden needs 
The promoting of such merchandise would empha 
size strongly the country’s demand, and increase 
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A miscellancous poultry supply window display which helped the Bunting Hardware Company get the jump on 
Kansas City competitors 


| 





the results three, four, and—yes, a hundredfold. 
Incidentally, the cash register would ring perhaps 
more often than it does ordinarily for the merchant 
who does not boost his business, or for the merchant 
who does not usually keep in touch with things. 

The Bunting Hardware Company is making im- 
mense advance preparations to herald spring. They 
will be ahead of the first worm. Here are a few 
of the things that others might do that we are plan- 
ning to do: 

1. Get in touch with manufacturers and obtain a 
line up on merchandise. 

2. Make arrangements to add to your stocks such 
merchandise as would be considered a kindred line; 
that is, in the class of goods that will help solve the 
food problem. 

3. Obtain and circulate literature giving infor- 
mation and advice as to the care, raising and plant- 
ing of gardens. Also of poultry raising. 

4. Arrange for a garden expert or a gardener of 
some prominence to give instructions to all inter- 
ested people that come into your store. 

5. Arrange for a factory expert who will give 
instruction in the incubation of poultry. 

6. Window display. Have this merchandise dis- 
played constantly. Never allow the people to pass 
your window without being reminded about what 
they must do. 

7. Prepare an extensive advertising campaign. 
We illustrate a couple of the ads with which we are 
starting the season. 

8. To sell this class of goods at not too great a 
profit. The prices should be right—do not take 
unfair advantage of the times. 

9. To feature productive plants and shrubbery, 
rather than those for beauty or decorative culti- 
vation. 
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10. Personal follow-up letter, with additional lit- 
erature to every incubator prospect that has not 
bought. 

11. Keep a record of names of all incubators sold, 
in order that you can refer prospective customers 
to learn of the merits of the incubator you carry 
(we handle the Buckeye exclusively) from a satis- 
fied user in their community. 

12. In all advertising and display have as a key- 
note the fact that the reader should ask for a cata- 
log, so as to be convinced, before buying, how easily 
the summer foods and meats can be procured. 

13. Handle chicken feed at low profit. Price it 
so it will serve as a leader to encourage poultry 
enthusiasts to frequent your store, Exorbitant 
prices will be demanded for grain, and it is your 
duty to protect the people against the High Cost 
of Poultry Raising. 

14. Have a couple of hatchings. Advertise that 
you have one in operation, and, when hatched, dis- 
play it in your window. The little downy yellow 
chicks will do far more to create a desire to own 
than anything you could do. 


Women Incubator Users 


E are showing women and children how they 
can help their families and country in an im- 
portant way. These women have shown all what 
they can do in the way of knitting and selling Gov- 
ernment bonds. The Bunting Hardware Company 
is now showing them: how to be independent of the 
butcher shop. We lay stress on our guarantee to 
women. Our women clerks are capable salespeople, 
and can handle women prospects intelligently, and 
perhaps give better information on the features 
that will appeal to women buyers. 
Our circulars show the women of the nation rais- 
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How Miss Hennessy incorporated poultry supply “copy” 
in the general advertising of the Bunting Hardware 
Company 
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ing and caring for little hopefuls—the food provid- 
ers of the nation. The women are certainly re- 
sponding. We are having offered to us testimonials 
by many women purchasers of last year. 

The women are mobilizing to help successfully in 
a great need. They have become keenly aware of 
the words “Save,” “Conserve,” and “Do not waste 
it.” They are rapidly learning that the refuse 
from the table will keep many chickens in food for 
the day at very little additional expense. 

The real truth of the matter is that most of the 
purchases and inquiries made this month (Febru- 
ary) are being made by the women. The men are 
going about their custimary tasks, and the women 
are planning this as a daily chore. 

Help the women in your territory to increase 
their usefulness. Let them know that you are hand- 
ling an incubator that you can stand back of. Some 
people are skeptical of incubator results. Advertise 
that they will not be experimenting if they pur- 
chase from you. Do not sell—and do not stock—a 
poorly and ill-constructed machine that will not 
give service. Do not try and fight competition on 
price basis by offering a cheap article in these 
times of stress, when we must sell a guaranteed 
oroduct to have an efficient poultry producer. 


Chicks All Sold 


T time of writing, our head incubator salesman, 

Harry D. Traber, has in operation a 120-egg 
‘ incubator (and by the way, the prospective chickens 
were sold the third day). Every prospect that 
comes into the store is shown this incubator, the 
thermometer reading, the testing box where eggs 
are tested daily for fertility. A quantity of liter- 
ature, catalogs, testimonials and price lists are con- 
spicuously placed. 

From the first to the tenth of March always finds 
us beginning to be our busiest in the incubator 
department. We have our stock displayed before 
this time in one of the most prominent places on 
the floor, with large, attractive signs and banners. 
People just simply can’t pass them up, any more 
than they can pass green growing plants in the 
spring of the year. 
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When Mr. Traber is testing the eggs the busiest 
of busy business men and women, with not a mo- 
ment to spare, will find the time to stop and ask 
questions. It is interesting even to the employees. 
It gives them enthusiasm. The incubator now means 
more to them than a piece of furniture. It signi- 
fies dozens of live, lovely little chicks. 

The window illustrated was much more attrac- 
tive than the picture depicts. The window attracted 
big crowds the entire seven days—the time of dis- 
play. To the right was placed on an easel one of 
the beautiful booklets for Mammoth Buckeye Incu- 
bators, opened at one of the most interesting places. 
Down right in front, where they could easily be 
read, were placed several different kinds of liter- 
ature. On the glass itself, on the level of the eye, 
were pasted about a dozen testimonials from near-by 
districts. And people stopped and read them— 
waited their turn to see what was written about the 
magical boxes displayed. 

The little accessories simply added to the com- 
pleteness of the window. You can see they were 
legibly named and priced. The large signs were 
indeed attractive. This was the first window put 
in by a new employee, our old window trimmer be- 
ing drafted into the army. The one thing that did 
detract from a successful picture was that some 
of these signs were painted in yellow, which color 
does not photograph. 


Planning for Easter 


Fok Easter week we have planned to have a 
hatching of ducks in our window. Have a large 
tray of water with mirror at bottom, and have 
the little ducks swimming around. This has never 
been done by any of the stores handling incuba- 
tors in this city. 

The middle of March we customarily get out a 
spring circular covering garden implements, lawn 
needs, seeds and plants. The seeds and plants are 
big drawing leaders to sell garden tools. This year 
we are including the incubators and brooders. We 
will send this out to mailing list of 20,000, and will 
try, and are counting on doubling last year’s busi- 
ness. Here’s hoping that you all do. 








| “From the first to the tenth of 
March always finds us begin- 
ning to be our busiest in the 


We 


have our stock displayed before 


incubator department. 


this time in one of the most 
prominent places on the floor, 
with large, attractive signs and 
banners. People just simply 
can’t pass them up, any more 
than they can pass green grow- 
ing plants in the spring of the 


year.’ —Mabel Hennessy. 


























Foremost Store Lighting 
Expert at Your Service 


F. Laurent Godinez Will Help You Cut the Cost 


of Daylight in Your Store 


The second of an original, practical and helpful series of 


store-lighting articles 


By F. LAURENT GODINEZ 


Foremost Authority on Effective Store Lightin« 


AST month Mr. Godinez described a simple method of deter 

mining whether your light was wasted or utilized. In this 
issue he continues the subject with reference to ways and means 
of saving wasted light with the object of saving money on your 
gas and electric bills. Several general inquiries have been an- F. 
swered in this article and other specific inquiries have been replied 
to in detail, direct from Mr. Godinez to the inquirer without charge 
for the expert advice rendered. Write to Mr. Godinez and state 


your problem He will solve it for you without 
EDITORS. 





Laurent Godinez 


Consultant, analyst, welfare 
worker, practical psychologist 


charge.—THE and efficiency specialist 


Article No. 2—The Utilization of Light 


| Fyre month I| told you about wasted light—light 
which you pay for but which is of no use 
whatsoever in lighting your window displays or 
your store’s interior. I showed you photographs 
taken at night illustrating the waste of light above 
a lamp and its shade or reflector, making the top 
of the window brighter than the bottom and at- 
tracting the attention of the public to the place 
where no merchandise is displayed—the ceiling. 

Specific remarks cause some readers (who are 
addicted to the acquired habit of analysis) to con- 
clude that the condition described is “specific” in 
the sense of being “definite’’ but not in the sense 
of being general. They feel that because one pic- 
ture has been shown, of one window, the criticism 
could not possibly apply to all windows, or at least 
to their window. 

In order to correct such an impression, let me 
state right here that I will not employ any illustra- 
tions in these article which do not apply to at least 
60 per cent of all installations of lighting in Hard- 
ware Stores! If you doubt this, take a walk about 
town the next night store windows are lighted and 
make a few personal observations along the lines 
mentioned in my first article. You will find that 





How the City Hall in Montpelier, Vt., was illuminated 
n special honor of Mr. Godinez when he delivered an 
address there recently 


the few exceptions prove the rule and establish the 
accuracy of my statistics. 


Placing ‘Light Where It Belongs 


F you are reading you want light on the reading 

page. If you are shaving you want light on 
your face. In other words, you want light on the 
object and not in your eye. If you are trying to 
sell merchandise in a display window you want all 
the light you are paying for on the merchandise so 
that it will be displayed to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

The example which I have given you of light 
being at the top of a window—Fig. 1— is only one 
of the ways by which the hardware merchant is 
cheating himself. The most common method of 
donating gratuitous contrihutions to the lighting 
company consists of using bare lamps on fixture 
stems so that the glaring bulbs attract, and then 
distract the observer’s eyes, effectually concealing 
the display by an impenetrable haze of glaring light. 
We have in our collection numerous .photographs 
of hardware store windows exemplifying this sort 
of thing, but, not desiring to offend any one inno- 
cent victim, we are showing instead the principle 
of the thing applied to a fruit store and a butcher 
shop, both adjoining stores and both photographed 
at night with one exposure of the camera, if vou 
please. 

The Banana emporium on your left—Fig. 2 
shows you how glaring light impresses the eye or 
lens of the camera, and we know that the human 
eye is affected in the same way, only more so. In 
a nutshell our much abused optics simply cannot see 
anything if a glaring light-source is between then 
and the object. It can’t be done. 

The butcher, next to the fruit store, was a wise 
guy and decided to pass the buck to his Italiar 
neighbor. Accordingly he got busy and removed 
the “fixture” (why do they call them fixtures, any- 
way?) consigning it to the scrap heap. Next he 
called in the Swedish electrician who lived above 
the Chinese laundry between the Hungarian res- 
taurant and the svnagogue and got him to put up 
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three porcelain sockets just as close to the window 
glass as possible. 

These were screwed to the ceiling and the eon- 
nections ‘wired, one on each side of the socket, 
terminated and attached—with a Swedish move- 
ment—to the outlet vacated by the “fixture.” A pull 
switch with a chain was attached and the thing 
was done, as illustrated. 

Now, this butcher has reduced his electric bill 
from $10 a month to $4 a month, and he now owns 
a first-class 1913 flivver. Like his neighbor, he had 
been using one large 250-watt Mazda lamp, bare, 
and in each of the three sockets that he substituted 
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‘ig. 2—Showing how the shape of reflector 
affects the distribution of light 


for the single large lamp, he used one 25-watt Mazda ' 


lamp, making a total of 75 watts and a saving of 
175 watts, or 75 per cent. 

This result was accomplished by using every bit 
of light, and his reflectors were home-made affairs 
of asbestos shaped so that no light was wasted 
through the window glass upon the sidewalk, as 
in Fig. 1, where the shades (of the same material) 
were not placed to avoid this loss. 

The diagram, Fig. 3, shows how changing the 
shape of the reflector changes the distribution of 
light. The more nearly parallel the sides of the 
reflector are, the wider will be the illumination, 
while if the sides are very steep the rays will be 
concentrated in a spot-light effect like the automo- 
bile headlight. When the lamp is drawn back as 
far as it will go within the reflector the light is 
always more concentrated than when it is near the 
outer edge. A change of even one inch will make 
a visible difference in brightness of light on a dis- 
play. 

Control of Light 
HE dotted line, Fig. 4, shows how the light was 


thrown out from an ordinary opal glass shade 
with the lamp tip near the edge of the shade. When 
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Fig. 1—On the left 
glaring and ineffec. 
tive lighting with 
one 250 watt lamp 
us. (on the right) ef- 
fective lighting with 
three 25 watt lamps, 
representing a sav- 
ing of 75 per cent 


the lamp was drawn back within the shade the 
additional light shown by the heavy outer black 
line was utilized. The metal holders with set- 
screws which secure the shade or reflector to the 
lamp socket are usually of two kinds, deep and 
shallow. The shallow or flat are known as “Form 
O,” and the deep as “Form H.” 

Look about you and find two windows where the 
shallow holders are used. Unscrew the holders and 
allow the shades to hang upon the neck of the 
lamp, which will bring them in approximately the 
“Form H” position. The increase in light will be 
over 200 per cent, which you can readily verify by 
comparing one window with the other in bright- 
ness. 

Reflectors with rough inner surfaces diffuse the 
light so that the streaks and striations that are 
always produced by plain polished inner-surface re- 
flectors, are entirely eliminated. This is shown by 
Fig. 4, where the shade on the left is depolished 
inside, and, the one on the right polished inside. 
The contrast on the wall in the foreground is de- 
cisive. The correct placement of light in a display 
window to avoid waste is shown by the diagram Fig. 
5. The curved line at the bottom of the window 
shows the line of trim, which in the case of hard- 
ware windows varies greatly. The main considera- 
tion is to keep the reflected light in the window, 
and not to place the equipment so that it will de- 
liberately waste light on the sidewalk. Of course, a 
light-colored display background will reflect con- 
siderable light out of the window, unless the re- 
flectors are placed so high above such a trim and 
so close to it that the reflected rays will be diverted 
abruptly downward to the window floor. 

On the average, hardware displays require a great 
deal of light, and the best results will come from 








Fig. 3—Broken line shows loss of 
light from incorrect placement of 
lamp in reflector 
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Fig. 4—Polished surfaces cause glare; de- 

polished don’t. The shade on the left is de- 

polished inside and the one on the right is 
polished. Note the streaky illwmination 


the use of reflectors which allow no light whatsoever 
to be transmitted to the ceiling. 


Lighting Delusions 


AID the street fakir, waving aloft a bottle, sup- 

posedly containing a marvelous curative: 

“Gentlemen, Benjamin Franklin harnessed elec- 
tricity, but I have bottled it!” 

This may account for the many delusions which 


Fig. 6—Showing 
the ineffectiveness 
of mirrored ceil- 
ings for display 
window lighting. 
In No. 5 and 6 
are lamps of the 
same size. No.5 
is bare and No. 
6 covered with 
a mirror plate 
Note the compar- 
ative brightness 
of the cards 


exist to-day regarding various applications of ar- 
tificial light. Foremost of these is the ceiling of 
mirrors studded with electric bulbs. Fortunately 
the Fuel Administrator will soon put an end to this 
wasteful and futile misuse of light, but it is my 
mission to show you, so let us turn once more to 
the comparative booths which were shown in my 
first article. This time they are re-equipped with 


Fig. 5—Light must not 

be wasted on the side- 

walk. The position of 

the reflector does the 
trick 
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a new assortment of reflecting devices for our en- 
lightenment. 

The mirrored ceiling imposition is exposed by a 
glance at No. 5 and No. 6, where a large flat strip 
of the best plate glass with genuine metallic silver 
on its back has been placed over the lamp. In No. 
5 is a lamp of the same size, bare. By comparing 
the brightness on the two cards it is evident that 
the mirror ceiling does nothing whatsoever to re- 
direct light downward—on the display. For the 
sake of comparison we find our old friend the as- 
bestos shade in No. 4 and the brightness of the card 
testifies that it is directing downward a major 
portion of the lamp’s light. In No. 5 is a silver- 
plated shade of the most expensive type sold. Com- 
pare this with the plain aluminum shade in No. 6 
which sells for less than one-fifth the price of No. 
5. In No. 1 is a shade of dense opal glass which 
directs more than 80 per cent of the light down- 
ward. 

Before leaving the photograph let me remind you 
that it was taken with one exposure of the camera, 





thereby giving the accurate relative brightnesses of 
each card, and carefully tested lamps each of the 
same brightness were selected. 

Lastly, don’t take my word for it, but try it 
yourself, with a couple of lamps on drop cords, two 
newspapers for comparison, and an intervening 
curtain of black. See that no other lights illuminate 
the papers, otherwise the experiment will be a fizzle. 

The instructive feature of this sort’ of compari- 
son which is so different from the dry rot circulated 
and propounded by commercialized theorists is that 
you can try the thing out and satisfy yourself, and 
while this question of downward light is for the 
moment the important issue involved in these prob- 
lems of the show window which we are beginning 
with, we must not forget that the same relative 
comparisons apply with equal force to the same 
equipment when it is inverted and pointing toward 
the ceiling, as you will find it in our later discus- 
sions of store lighting in connection with the thread- 
bare themes of direct, semi-indirect, and indirect 
light, in the revival of which we hope to infuse 
some elements of novelty and interest. 


Lighting Placement 


HE illustration of a hardware window, Fig. 7, 
was made, as you have surmised, last summer. 
It has been selected at this stage of presentation to 
show how one merchant was saved from the fuel 
censor by eliminating the rows and rows of lights 
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1 handful of lights are doing the work of 55 in this hardware window. Mr. 
ware man work this economy 


which were placed on the ceiling and the edge of 
his window frames, back and front. 

The deed was done by Horace the office boy on 
“overtime” with fifty cents for dinner, and he went 
about it by hanging up a strip of iron pipe with no 
less than five sockets in place of the fifty-five that 
‘“‘used-to-was” in the window. 

When these (the fifty-five) were all going at one 
time it was too much for the camera to digest. 
The result with the solitary “five” was easier to 
picturize, and from the center of the window ceil- 
ing you can see one of those “fixtures” and “‘shades’”’ 
which was a part of the old conflagration. 

The saving in this instance was a trifle over 90 
per cént, and the lighting company has never quite 
recovered from the shock. 
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The main point about this case is the position of 
the lights, which, in accordance with what has been 
said and illustrated, proves that the right spot is 
close to the window glass. The reflectors are tilted 
slightly inward so that no light is wasted on the 
sidewalk, and the iron pipe which contains the wir- 
ing is attached to the ceiling by bolted metal straps 
which permit a swinging adjustment to suit high 
or low trim. 

The last thing I am going to say in this article 
will be the first thing in my next, for I want to 
impress you with it. Don’t expose your lighting 
equipment to view. Conceal it—not behind a valance 
or curtain, for that’s only camouflage. Conceal it. 
Hide it absolutely from view! 

There’s a reason, and I'll tell vou about it next 
month. 


Godinez will help every hard- 

















Godinez. 


| Now, Friend Hardware Man, take an hour away from 
your ledger and study your store lighting with Mr. 
He will solve your problems and cut your 
lighting bill at no cost to you. 

Hardware Age service. | 





Just another bit of | 























Three Times and—Almost Out 


Here’s a Merchant Who Flunked, 

and Flunked Again—Each Time He 

Came Up Smiling — At Last Mrs. 

Merchant Told Him What Was 

Wrong and He Started to Make 
Money 


By GrORGE M. RITTELMEYER 


HEN I was a boy I was very fond of baseball. 

W I remember going one day to witness a game 

between the Springville Sports and the Lawn- 
wood Giants. The Sports had been getting the best of 
it and the Lawnwood crowd were feeling very blue. 
At a critical stage of the game Bill Spraggins, second 
baseman on the Lawnwood team, was at the bat, and 
he had already had two strikes called on him. He was 
the last man up, and everybody knew what it would 
mean if he struck out. 

The pitcher threw the ball and Bill struck at it with 
all his might. Instead of hitting the ball, however, 
he fanned the air, much to his surprise and chagrin. 
He was stunned for a moment, until the crowd began 
to yell for him to go, and then he ran as fast as his 
feet would carry him, without knowing exactly what 
had happened. When he got safely to first base he 
learned that the catcher had let the ball get away from 
him. After that the luck of the Lawnwood Giants 
seemed to change, and they won the game. 

I never think of this game without it bringing to 
my mind my own career, in which I struck out twice, 
and then when the third strike came and I thought I 
was down and out, the turn came that changed the 
whole course of my life. 

My first experience in business happened in a small 
town in Alabama, when I was about twenty-four years 
old. I was nothing more than a raw country bumpkin 
at the time, but I thought I was destined to become 
a merchant prince, or something of that sort. Lawn- 
wood was the name of the town, and it consisted of 
eight stores and a few dwellings that housed the two 
hundred or more population the census gave it. Outside 
of this there was nothing else there worth mentioning. 

It was not the sort of place that an experienced 
business man would have selected, but I had lived near 
it all my life and I thought maybe I could do as well 
there as I could anywhere else. My father had died 
a short time before and had left me a farm which I 
sold for $2,000. Then I made up my mind that the best 
thing I could do with the money was to invest it in 
a business of some kind. Others looked like they were 
making money at it and I thought I could do as well 
as they could. 


It Looked Easy 


NE thing that appealed to me particularly about 

running a store was the fact that there did not 
seem to be much work in connection with it. I had 
never been fond of hard labor, and that was the main 
reason why I had sold the farm almost as soon as it 
had come into my possession. I pictured the life of a 
storekeeper as one of ease and comfort. I had it 
figured out that all a storekeeper had to do was to 
stand behind the counter and take in the money as the 
customers handed it over. It did not take me long to 
find out how badly mistaken I had been after I had 
been keeping store a little while myself. 

I was undecided about what kind of business I wanted 
to engage in, and while I was trying to make up my 
mind fate took a hand and threw me into the hard- 
ware business, which I have followed ever since. Sam 
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Harkins, who ran the only hardware store in Lawn- 
wood, was anxious to sell out on account of his health, 
and when he learned that I was in the notion of buying 
he offered to sell me his entire stock for $1,500. 

It didn’t take very long for me to decide to accept 
his proposition. I didn’t know a thing about running 
a hardware store, but Sam told me that it wouldn’t 
take long to catch on, and I took him at his word. 
Once started upon my career, I began to realize my 
shortcomings. People took advantage of my inexperi- 
ence and imposed upon me. Then the panic of 1907 
came along and, like many others, I went to the wall. 

After the storm had passed over I managed to gather 
up enough money to carry me out to Texas, where I 
succeeded in finding employment with Jerry Kennedy, 
an old friend of my fathery who had settled in the 
Lone Star State some years before. He was running 
a general store in a prosperous little town and seemed 
to be making money. I worked for him about two years 
and gained enough experience during that time to make 
me think that I could go into business again and this 
time make a success of it. 

I mentioned the matter one evening to Jerry, and 
told him that I wanted to be my own boss once more, 
and that I intended to go back into the hardware busi- 
ness as soon as I could find a good opening. 

Jerry did not try to throw any stumbling blocks into 
my path. He was sorry to see me leave, and wished 
me much suecess wherever I went. Eventually I found 
myself with a small hardware store in Duggan, Texas, 
on my hands. 


Its Last 


Legs 


HEN I took over the store it had been on its last 

legs for some time. The party who had been 
running it was down with consumption, and it had 
been sold to me by his wife, who was anxious to get 
rid of it at any price. I bought the place cheap, and 
it looked like I had gotten hold of a bargain. 

I did splendidly for the first few months; so well, 
in fact, that I celebrated by getting married. Then 
Fate dealt me another blow. Shortly after I was mar- 
ried the worst drouth that had ever hit the state struck 
the section I was in. The cotton crop was ruined, and 
on account of poor collections and poor business I went 
to the wall again. 
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After turning over my business to the tender mercies 
of my creditors I talked matters over with my wife 
and we decided to go back to Alabama. An uncle of 
mine had heard of my misfortune and had offered to 
assist me in getting back on my feet by starting me 
up in business again. 

This time I meant to succeed. I told myself over 
and over that I must not fail. For nearly three years 
things ran along smoothly, and just about the time I 
thought I had ‘steered myself clear of the rocks of 
failure I came to the third crisis in my career. 

It came as a distinct shock when the situation dawned 
upon me. The first intimation I had of impending 
danger was when I found myself unable to meet the 
demands of several creditors who were pushing me 
hard for money. One of them, particularly, Hodges & 
Co., to whom I owed $2,000, had threatened to throw 
me into bankruptcy unless I made a prompt settlement 
with them. And on top of all this I had two notes at 
the bank for $500 each that would be due in a few days. 

The outlook was not very encouraging, and I hardly 
knew which way to turn. My store was full of goods, 
and I had at least $5,000 in outstanding accounts on 
my books. If given plenty of time I could easily pay 
every cent I owed, but my creditors, like Shylock, de- 
manded their pound of flesh without delay. 

“I might as well give up trying to be my own boss 
and go to work for someone on a salary,” I told myself 
bitterly. “It seems that I was not cut out to run a 
business of my own.” 

The thought of my past failures rankled in me. It 
hurt me to think that I could not succeed when others 
who seemingly possessed no more ability than I were 
making good. There was evidently some reason for 
my being a failure, but what it was I did not know. 

Somewhere I remembered having read that for a 
failure to realize why he is a failure he must ascer- 
tain what made him one. According to this article the 
seed of failure was planted somewhere in his system, 
and it must be dug out, or he would fail at everything 
he undertook. The obvious thing for me to do, then, 
was to cease doing that which had kept me from be- 
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coming successful; in other words, to find the seed 
that was responsible for my non-success. 


Renewing the Notes 


ARVEY THORNTON, considered the best lawyer 

in town, had always been my friend, and I decided 
to go to him and see if he could help me out of the 
hole I was in. After listening to me carefully he told 
me that the only thing to do was to acquaint all of my 
creditors with the true state of affairs and ask for an 
extension of time in which to meet my obligations. 
. “They won’t listen to it,” I told him. 

“Maybe you didn’t approach them in the right way,” 
he said, significantly. “Give me a statement of your 
,assets and liabilities, and I think I can fix up a letter 
that will wake them up.” 
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I furnished him with the information he asked for 
but did not have much hope that his plan would suc 
ceed. Much to my surprise, one of the first firms to 
respond was Hodges & Co., who offered to give me 
six months’ extension. Other creditors were quick to 
respond, and the danger for a time was averted. Har 
vey was also instrumental in getting a renewal of my 
notes at the bank. 

It was now up to me to make good. I must make 
good to keep faith with those who had placed their 
faith in me. Very much elated at the way things had 
turned out, I broke the glad news to my, wife when |] 
went home that evening. She was pleased, of course, 
but I could see that she had a sober expression on her 
face. 

“T am glad to know that you have gotten things fixed 
up,” she told me, “but if I were you I wouldn’t be too 
optimistic about it.” 

“Why not?” The question came to my lips involun- 
tarily. I could not understand this new attitude on her 
part. Previously she had always given me words of 
encouragement. 

“You have one failing that you must get rid of 
before you can expect to make a permanent success 
of anything.” She said this slowly, so that the full 
weight of her words might be forced upon me. 

“Tell me what this failing is?” I asked eagerly. 

“You have been too easy in your dealings with the 
public. You have let people impose upon you and take 
advantage of you. I have seen it done in many ways. 
You know yourself that you have often sold goods on 
credit to people whom you knew would not pay for 
them just because you thought you might make an 
enemy.” 


Mother Was Right 


HE was right. In many instances I had done just 
as she said because I thought the customer might 
get angry or go to my competitor if I refused. There 
was old Judge Bean, for instance, a prominent citizen, 
who was notorious around town for not paying his 
bills, and yet to save my life I had never been able to 
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steel myself to the point where I could refuse him 
credit. The Judge was always going to pay “next 
month,” and rather than incur his animosity the store- 
keepers generally let him have his own way. This 
was wrong, of course, but no one seemed to have nerve 
enough to call his hand. 

“Perhaps I have been too easy in this respect,” I 
admitted. 

“Not only in that respect,” my wife reminded me, 
“but in a number of others. If you had not been so 
easy you would not have endorsed that note for Joe 
Triggs for $800 that you finally had to pay.” 

“Joe was a good friend,” I said, trying to square 
myself, “and my endorsement was a great accommoda- 
tion to him.” 

“Of course, and it cost you $800 to accommodate him,” 
she said, rather sarcastically. 

“Well, there is no use rubbing it in,” I said. “The 
money is gone and I will never see it again.” 

“I am not trying to rub it in, John. I am simply 
calling your attention to it, so that you will not let it 
happen again.” 

“If anybody else ever gets me to endorse a note for 
him it will be because he is holding a loaded gun in 
front of me,” I said decisively. 

We had a long talk that night, and the next morning 
when I went down to the store I had my mind fully 
made up as to what course I would pursue in the future. 

As I sat down before my desk I got to thinking of 
various things that had happened since the day I first 
engaged in the retail hardware business. It gradually 
dawned upon me that in addition to being easy I had 
also been very careless. 

As I looked back I remembered that often I would 
forget to charge things and would be.reminded by a 


few honest customers that they had been overlooked on , 


their bills. Others not so honest would not say any- 
thing about it, and would let me pocket the loss. There 
is no telling how much money I had lost in this way. 


Bad Place to Carry Things 


WING to the nature of my business I frequently 

tried to carry things in my head. I would be 
waiting on a customer, for instance, and about the 
time I got through with him someone else would come 
in and I would rush to wait on him. Instead of stop- 
ping long enough to charge what the first customer had 
purchased I would take a chance on remembering what 
he had bought until I got a chance to put it down on 
paper. Sometimes I forgot about it altogether, and 
frequently I would charge a customer with something 
gotten by somebody else, and it always required an 
explanation to get things straightened out. 

I now realized the folly of trying to carry things in 
my head, and I made a resolution that from this day on 
whenever an article was sold on credit it would be 
charged just as soon as the sale was made. In the 
future there would be no trust-to-luck, take-a-chance 
methods around my store. 

Not only had I been too easy in giving credit, but I 
had also been too easy in buying goods. For some 
reason or other I could not resist the arguments of cer- 
tain salesmen, and this weakness resulted in my fre- 
quently buying more stuff than I needed or could hope 
to sell. 

If a salesman came in and offered me anything that 
looked like a bargain I would snap it up without first 
considering whether or not I could sell it. 

As a result I had accumulated quite a lot of items 
that would probably never be sold. I had my money 
tied up in this stuff, and I could not get it out. Instead 
of having my capital in liquid shape, so I could use it 
over and over, it was locked up. 

I made up my mind to adopt a new policy in making 
my purchases. In the future I intended to buy often 
and in small quantities. In this way I would let some- 
one else carry the load. Instead of buying a gross of 
an article, as I had been in the habit of doing, I would 
buy a dozen, even if I had to pay a little more. When 
I sold the dozen I would order another dozen. In this 
way I could keep from getting overstocked and my 
goods would always be fresh. 

The day I turned Judge Bean down, politely but 
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“Do you mean to say that you will not credit me?” 
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firmly, I guess he got the surprise of his life. He came 
into the store one morning and wanted to look at a 
safety razor, and I knew that he was going to ask me 
to charge it. 

“T have been cutting myself pretty badly with my 
old razor,” he explained, “and I thought I would try a 
safety.” 

“Well, Judge,” I said to him, “I will be glad to sell it 
to you, but it must be for cash.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, his face almost turning purple 
with indignation. “Do you mean to say that you will 
not credit me?” 

I tried to be as polite as possible, and explained to 
him just how matters stood, but before I finished he 
stormed out of the store, madder than a wet hen. I 
thought he would never come to see me again, but 
much to my surprise he came back two weeks later and 
asked me how much his account was. When I told him, 
he counted out the cash and gave it to me. You could 
have knocked me down with a feather when it hap- 
pened. After that the Judge became one of my best 
customers, and it taught me that it is all nonsense for 
a retailer to be afraid to turn a customer down when 
he asks for credit. 

It is now three years since the third crisis developed 
in my career. I have been successful in paying up all 
my creditors in full and I enjoy their respect and con- 
fidence. My business has been growing steadily all the 
time and at the present rate I will soon be looking for 
larger quarters. No longer am I afraid of failure, now 
that I know the road to Success. 
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facturers of the U. S. A., Inc., held in the blue 

room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, and 
presided over by Alfred G. Gilbert, president, 
proved that the toy industry has indeed taken its 
place as an important American industry. With 
an estimated production of $30,000,000 worth of 
playthings for young America last year, it is plain 
that the industry is a real, vital factor in building 
American youngsters into American men and 
women. 

The toy manufacturers authorized the War Serv- 
ice Committee to make arrangements with the Fuel 
Administrator in regard to a reduction of 10 per 
cent in the fuel consumed during 1917. The mem- 
bers of the War Service Committee are: Alfred 
C. Gilbert (chairman), G. S. Parker, H. C. Ives, 
C. H. Bennett, A. T. Scharps, Leo Schlesinger, A. D. 
Converse, and F. D. Dodge. 

The members who attended the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the association last July were so enthusi- 
astic over the benefits that came from that meeting 
that they enthused every one present with the desire 
to go to Atlantic City next July. A unanimous ris- 
ing vote was taken in favor of a summer meeting, 
and every one pledged himself to be there. The date 
of the meeting will be settled later by the board of 
directors. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Harry C. Ives, president; Leo. Schlesin- 
ger, first vice-president; William Ritchie, second 
vice-president; A. F. Schoenhut, treasurer; F. D. 
Dodge, secretary. 

The members of the board of directors are: C. H. 
Bennett, Daisy Mfg. Co.; Atheron D. Converse, Mor- 
ton E. Converse & Son; Bernard E. Franke, The 
Geo. Franke Sons Co.; Alfred C. Golbert, The A. C. 
Gilbert Co.; George B. Dessart, Dessart Bros.; Ber- 
oard E. Fleishaker, Fleishaker & Baum; Leo. Schles- 
inger, Leo Schlesinger & Co.; H. C. White, H. C. 
White Co.; L. S. Bixler, Kenton Hardware Co.; 
Harry C. Ives, The Ives Mfg. Corp.; William Rit- 
chie, Weeden Mfg. Co.; A. F. Schoenhut, The A. 
Schoenhut Co. 

NE session of the convention was devoted to the 

consideration of trade acceptances. Eloquent 
addresses were delivered by Edwin B. Heyes, credit 
manager of W. & J. Sloane Co., and Park Mathew- 
son, treasurer of the Business Bourse. At the close 
of the discussion of this subject the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“The Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., Inc., 
in convention assembled, looking forward to the 
necessity of more liquid and increased working capi- 
tal in the toy trade, in conjunction with the needs 
of the Government, have considered the merits and 
demerits of the trade acceptance; and be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the general adoption of the trade 
acceptance to cover open-account credits, has many 
points of business advantage to both buyer and 
seller; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we favor its general adoption in 
trade, in view of the necessity of keeping liquid 
the credits of the manufacturers and retailers, and 
in this way greatly facilitate the ability of the 
banks and the Government to adequately finance the 
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business of the country 
needs.”’ 

J. L. Amberg introduced the subject of adopting 
a uniform clause for all orders that are taken during 
the present unsettled conditions. After considerable 
debate, the wording which he submitted, and which 
had been prepared by an attorney, was adopted, 
as follows: ‘This order taken subject to restriction 
of or increased cost of production, due to govern- 
mental order or regulation. In case of change for 
such reason, the order will be referred back for 
reconfirmation.” 

The convention closed with a long-to-be-remem- 
bered banquet in the blue room of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. . 

The following firms were represented at the con- 
vention: Louis Amberg & Son, J. L. Amberg; 
American Flyer Mfg. Co., W. O. Coleman, Sr., W. O. 
Coleman, Jr.; Arden Mfg. Corp., W. J. Ward; The 
Barnard Toy Co, Inc., D. C. Barnard; Baumgarten 
& Co., A. Kaufman; The Beistle Co., J. S. Omwake; 
3enner Mfg. Co., Inc., D. W. Lynch; Mr. Fred K. 
Braitling, F. K. Braitling; Buffalo Sled Co., John J. 
Schneider; N. D. Cass Co., N. D. Cass; Colonial 
Toy Mfg. Co., A. E. Fountain, Jr.; Morton E. Con- 
verse & Son, A. D. Converse; Daisy Mfg. Co., C. H. 
Bennett; J A. Deknatel & Son, M. Pretzfelder, Alex. 
Choffel, R. C. Hynds; Dessart Bros., George B. Des- 
sart; Famous Doll Studios, Inc., H. A. Ford; The 
Faultless Rubber Co., W. H. Balch; Fleischaker & 
Baum, B. E. Fleischaker, Hugo Baum; R. Fleischer 
& Co., L. Fleischer, M. Baungarten; Geo. Franke 
Sons Co., B. E. Franke; The A. C. Gilbert Co., A. C. 
Gilbert; The Gong Bell Mfg Co., C. M. Watrous, 
Mayo S. Purple; Grey Iron Casting Co., W. A. Cov- 
entry; Hafner Mfg. Co., W. F. Hafner; Hubley 
Mfg. Co., J. H. Hartman; Ideal Aeroplane & Supply 
Co., Hugo Rosenstein; Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., 
Morris Michtom, I. A. Rommer; Ives Mfg. Co., H. C. 
Ives; Lionel Mfg. Co., J. L. Cowen, A. T. Scharps; 
Marks Bros. Co., B. Marks; Mason Mfg. Co., L. L. 
Mason, H. R. Carter; McLoughlin Bros., Brenton 
Welling; National School Slate Co., Edward L. 
Kraus; Paper Novelty Mfg. Co., D. Levi; Parker 
Bros., George S. Parker; Peg Lock Block Co., Louis 
Kirk; Pratt Mfg. Co., A. J. Pratt; Jessie McCutch- 
eon Raleigh, Mrs. Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh, A. W. 
Nelson; Saginaw Wood Products Co., R. T. Carr; 
Leo Schlesinger & Co., Leo Schlesinger, B. Levy, 
G. M. Minton; The A. Schoenhut Co., A. F. Schoen- 
hut, W. G. Schoenhut; S. A. Smith Mfg. Co., F. L. 
Hunt; The J. & E. Stevens Uo., C. B. Frisbie; Toy 
Cannon Works, J. H. Wily; Trion Toy Co., Inc., A. C. 
Moss, H. E. Sherwin; Watrous Mfg. Co., John L. 
Watrous; Weeden Mfg. Co., Wm. Ritchie; The H. C. 
White Co., H. C. White; Whitney Bros. Co., M. A. 
Whitney; Whitney Reed Corp., W. C. Burdett; The 
Wilkinson Mfg. Co., G. L. Nelson; The A. C. Wil- 
liams Co., J. H. Bigalow; Wolverine Supply & Mfg. 
Co., B. F. Bain. 
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‘New Boston Varnish Directors 


LMER E. TOBEY, general superintendent of the 
company’s plant, and Charles H. Tewksbury, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch, were elected directors of 
the company at the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Boston Varnish Company, held at the 
home office in Everett, Mass. 
Both are well known throughout the varnish indus- 
try. To Mr. Tobey’s genius is due, in great part, the 





Charles H. Tewksbury 


Elmer E. Tobey 


unqualified success and remarkable progress of Kyanize 
varnishes and enamels. 

Mr. Tewksbury’s efforts have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the selling end of the business, and ever since 
his connection with the Boston Varnish Company, 15 
years ago, he has been untiring in his efforts to place 
Kyanize in the stocks of the leading dealers of the 
country. 


Washing Machine Makers Elect 


T the recent annual meeting of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, H. W. Eden, Brokaw Eden Manufacturing 
Company, Alton, Ill.; first vice-president, H. W. Marker, 
1900 Washer Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, R. D. Hunt, Dexter Company, Fairfield, 
Iowa; third vice-president, John Rocke, Meadows Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pontiac, Ill.; treasurer, H. W. 
Voss, Voss Brothers Manufacturing Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Executive Committee—W. J. Conlon, Conlon Electric 
Washer Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. L. Rodgers, Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J.D. A. Johnson, Michigan Washing Machine Company, 
Muskegon, Mich.; F. H. Bergman, One Minute Manu- 
facturing Company, Newton, Iowa; H. G. Braunlich, 
H. F. Brammer Manufacturing Company, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Advisory Committee—Sam T. White, White Lily 
Manufacturing Company, Davenport, Iowa; L. E. Dietz, 
Boss Washing Machine Company. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
E. H. Maytag, Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 

War Service Committee—H. W. Eden. Brokaw Eden 
Manufacturing Company, Alton, Ill.; Sam T. White, 
White Lily Manufacturing Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
L. E. Dietz, Boss Washing Machine:Comnany, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; J. D. A. Johnson, Michigan Washing Ma- 
chine Company, Muskegon, Mich.; W. L. Rodgers, Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Anderson Becomes Vice-President 


HE fifth annual report of the Fisk Rubber Company 

shows that net profits of $3,576,484.57 for the year 
1917. This nearly doubles $1,836,829.86, the amount 
for previous year. 

J. D. Anderson, factory manager, was elected a vice 
president at the meeting. The 
present board and officers were 
re-elected with that addition. Mr 
Anderson has been a member of 
the Fish organization since early 
in 1915. He is one of the oldest 
rubber men in point of service in 
the country, having originally 
been connected with the Hartford 
Rubber Works, a branch of the 
United States Tire Company, 
since 1895. He was secretary of 
that company and finally became 
its president. In the reorganiza 
tion of the United States Tire Company, when the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works was consolidated, he was made gen 
eral sales manager and in that capacity he supervised 
the large organization and traveled _ extensively 
throughout the United States and Europe. 

Mr. Anderson became associated with the Fisk Rub 
ber Company in May, 1915, assuming the position of 
sales manager. In March, 1916, he became factory 
manager, which position he still retains 





Eastern Offices Consolidated 


i view of the consolidation effected on Jan. 1 of the 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. and Baker & Hamilton, 
San Francisco, the new organization, styled Baker, 
Hamilton & Pacific Co., has consolidated the Eastern 
offices of the two old concerns with headquarters at 30 
Church Street, New York. This office will be in charge 
of E. R. Wendemuth, who was formerly connected with 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. in the same capacity 


Featherbone Appoints Johnson 


HE Featherbone Whip Company, Westfield, Mass., 

manufacturer of the well-known line of Featherbone, 
Anti-Whalebone and Rubber-Bone whips, has recently 
appointed the Johnson Sales Company, with headquar- 
ters in the Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
with branch offices at 564 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and also in Room 408 Wells Fargo Building, 
San Francisco, Cal., as its sole representative to the 
jobbing trade in the United States. 

It is an acknowledged fact “that the Johnson Sales 
Company, with W. T. Johnson, president, has one of the 
livest staffs of salesmen in the country. The Feather 
bone Whip Company is to be congratulated in making 
this connection. 


Hardware Men Sell Accessories 
H D. WALKER, president the H. D. Walker Co., 

« Greenwood, Miss., dealer in automobiles and ac- 
cessories, was a visitor at the convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Association. In an interview with a repre 
sentative of HARDWARE AGE Mr. Walker stated that he 
was very much surprised to note the number of exhibits 
of automobile accessories shown at the convention. He 
also said that retail hardware merchants in the South 
are fast becoming the leading dealers in automobile 
supplies. He stated that this was especially true with 
the country merchants and those located in the smaller 
towns. 


Weekly Export Bulletin 


HE American Manufacturers’ Export Association, 

Broadway, New York, is giving its large member 
ship the benefit of live and late information in a four- 
page bulletin issued weekly. For instance, a recent 
number contains many items alphabetically arranged 
under the following diverse headings, namely: Com- 
modities, Products, etc.; Foreign Countries; Foreig 
Business and Finance; General Business; Crops; Cus- 
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toms; Exports Control License; Financial; Foreign 
Tariffs; Foreign Trade (United States) Government 
War Measures; Harbor Improvements; Imports Con- 
trol License; Iron and Steel; Philippine Islands; Rail- 
roads; Shipping; Legislation and War. The various 
items are all designated by an inquiry number so that 
any one desiring information has merely to refer to 
that specific number to get it. 

The association has also opened a Washington office 
in Room 602 of the Southern Railway Building, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, within two blocks of the Treas- 
ury Department. The matter contained in this bulle- 
tin is prepared by the Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New 
York, which has been retained by the Research De- 
part of the association for that service. 


Westinghouse Leases Plant 


HE Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 

has leased the plant of the Baxter Stove Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, and it is reported will transfer its manu- 
facture of electric cooking ranges and other electric 
heating devices such as toasters, flatirons, curling irons, 
etc., from Newark, N. J., to that city. Some extensions 
and improvements will be made to the Baxter plant. 
It is announced that the New Method Stove Co. of 
Mansfield will furnish the stamped steel bodies for the 
electric stoves and various steel stampings used for 
other electrical devices. 


Columbus Varnish Increases Capital 


T the annual meeting of the directors of the Co- 

lumbus Varnish Company, Columbus, Ohio, it was 
voted to increase the capital stock to $400,000. This 
company not only makes varnishes for all purposes, 
but are the sole makers of Peerless Automobile Spe- 
cialties, well known to the automobile trade and hard- 
ware, to keep all cars looking bright and new. 


Hardware Men “ Over There ”’ 


(See opposite page) 


HARLES V. GRAHAM, first lieutenant in Battery 

C, 304th Field Artillery, U. S. N. A., New York, is a 
son of William A. Graham, of John H. Graham & Co., 
hardware merchants, New York. Lieutenant Graham 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1888. He at- 
tended the Polytechnic School, Brooklyn. Was grad- 
uated from Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass., 
in 1905; from Yale University (Academic Course) in 
1909, and from Harvard Law School in 1912 as one 
of the honor men. He entered the Plattsburg Training 
Camp in May, 1917, and was made second lieutenant 
of artillery, U. S. R., in August, 1917. He was at 
once ordered to Camp Upton, assigned to 304th Regi- 
ment, Field Artillery, Battery C. In January, 1918, 
he was promoted to first lieutenant of artillery, 
U.S. N. A. 

William A. Graham, father of Lieutenant Graham, 
was marshal of the Hardware, Metals & Allied Trades 
Division in the Citizens’ Preparedness Parade, May 13, 
1916, when a total of 145,000 marchers paraded; also 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Hard- 
ware organization in the recruiting campaign’ under 
Governor Whitman and General Sherrill for 10,000 addi- 
tional men for the New York National Guard, spring 
of 1917, to bring the Guard to war strength and of 
the Liberty Loan Committee for the October drive when 
the hardware division was first of 98 trade organiza- 
tions, with $42,218,250 subscribed. 


UGUST J. CORDIER is assistant treasurer of the 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Company, New 
York, the first manufacturers of enameled ware in the 
United States. He is the son of August J. Cordier, late 
president of the company, and his mother is the daugh- 
ter of Florian Grosjean, the original head of the or- 
ganization. Lieutenant Cordier was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry in the National Army. He at- 
tended the first camp of 1917 at Plattsburg in May and 
received his commission in August last. Soon after 
he was detailed with others to assist in preparing Camp 
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Upton at Yaphank, Long Island, N. Y., for the two 
divisions which have since been in training there. After- 
wards he was specially assigned to duty for the recent 
Victoria Loan drive in Canada, visiting with the de- 
tachment in charge of the British tank (which was on 
exhibition in New York for a time), Montreal and To- 
ronto. His latest special service was to take 500 men 
to Charlotte, N. C., and on his return was commissioned 
first lieutenant. He is a splendid type of red-blooded 
American who is bound to make his mark in the service 


IEUT. MERTON A. DARVILLE, C.-E., was com- 

missioned by President Wilson a lieutenant of en- 
gineers, United States Reserves, Jan. 30, 1917. He is 
an alumnus of Cornell University, class of ’12, and a 
graduate of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
708. For nearly three years previous to September, 
1916, he supervised, as a public service engineer, the 
construction of a section of the new Broadway Subway, 
Fifteenth to Twenty-first Street, New York, recently 
put in operation. Previously he was on two other sub 
way sections: Broadway at Canal Street, New York, 
and at the intersection of Fulton and Flatbush Avenues, 
Brooklyn. From September, 1916, until ordered into 
service, he was with the Turner Construction Co., New 
York. He was at the Plattsburg Camp, June-July, 
1916, and in August, 1917, was ordered by the Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. A., to report at Camp American Uni- 
versity in the suburbs of Washington, D. C., where a 
considerable body of engineers were concentrated. 
Breaking camp Nov. 28 last, he was ordered to Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., and subsequently to foreign serv- 
ice “Over There.” Lieutenant Darville is the only son 
of Edward H. Darville, associate editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, and is now in France. 


IEUT. HAROLD BIRDSALL PLATT was born in 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 5, 1886. He graduated from 
the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., June 23, 
1904, from Harvard University with honor (Suma 
Cum Laude) June, 24, 1908, and from Harvard Law 
School June 28, 1911. He was admitted to the Bar 
in New York, Nov. 28, 1911. With William G. Ren- 
wick and William O. Hubbard he organized the First 
Cavalry Troop of Massachusetts, of which he became 
sergeant July 6, 1910. He joined Troop C, First Cav- 
alry of Brooklyn about 1911 and was nine months in 
McAllen, Texas, from June 24, 1916, to March 14, 1917. 
He was made first lieutenant in the Fourteenth In- 
fantry, N. G., N. Y., April 11, 1917, serving most of 
the time as battalion adjutant, and now is senior first 
lieutenant of Company E, 106th Infantry, at Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. Lieutenant Platt is 
the son of Willard H. Platt, head of the house of 
Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane Street, New York. 


‘JT IEUT. DONALD DEGRAY DEMAREST was born 

Jan. 17, 1895, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He attended 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, and the Hotchkiss 
Preparatory School, Lakeville, Conn., from which he 
entered upon the academic course at Yale University, 
leaving at the ending of the junior year for the Platts- 
burg Student Officers’ Camp. After three months of 
intensive training he received, because of his high 
standing, a commission as second lieutenant in the 
76th Field Artillery, U. S, Army, stationed at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, which later was sent to Camp 
Shelby, Miss. While there he was transferred to the 
4th Field Artillery, U. S. Army (regulars) and is now 
at Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. Lieutenant Dema- 
rest is the son of H. S. Demarest of Greene, Tweed & 
Co., New York, and vice-president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association. 


ADET NORMAN E. HORN is a man well known 
in the hardware field through his connection with 
the Walter B. Snow advertising agency, Boston, and 
later through his work with HARDWARE AGE as assist- 
ant manager of the Sales Promotion Department and 
head of the Research Bureau. Mr. Horne tried to 
enter the air service when Uncle Sam first entered the 
war, and after repeated efforts to pass the physical 
examination finally succeeded. He was sent to the Cor- 
nell School of Aeronautics, where he completed the 
course with a high average. He is now at Camp 
Dick, Dallas, Tex., a member of Squadron 9. 











“These men have cheerfully offered their all as a sacrifice to a noble cause. Every dollar 
we expend, everything we do, every sacrifice we make will assist in protecting the lives 
and health of the patriots who are abroad in defense of our rights. We must not, we can 
not, withhold anything that will help these splendid men.”—E. H. Gary before American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Federal Trade Commission Files Complaint Against Leading Mail Order 
House—Peek Gives Views on ‘‘Essential’’ Interpretation— 
Regulations for Dealers Handling Explosives 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


Washington, March 11, 1918. 

HAT the leading mail-order house of the coun- 
7 try has been guilty of many of the practices 

frequently attributed to catalogue concerns 
but rarely authoritatively brought home to them 
is charged in a complaint just issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the course of a big house- 
cleaning instituted some months ago and now begin- 
ning to bear fruit. The defendants in this case 
are Sears, Roebuck & Company charged with having 
used “unfair methods of competition” in the con- 
duct of their business. 

Hearings in this case before the commission have 
been set for April 11. The big mail-order house 
will then have an opportunity to put in its defense 
and to “show cause why an order to cease the vio- 
lations of law complained of should not be issued.” 


The Trade Commission’s Indictment 


ERE is the commission’s official bulletin con- 


. . ° ‘ 
cerning the complaint as issued to the press: 


“The complaint alleges that for more than two years 
past, Sears, Roebuck & Company has advertised sugar 
for sale at three to four cents a pound, and that these 
advertisements are false and misleading, causing cus- 
tomers to believe that the concern, because of large 
purchases of sugar and quick movement of its stock, 
is able to sell sugar at a lower price than others, where- 
as in fact Sears, Roebuck & Company has been selling 
sugar at a loss, and its offer to sell is only of a limited 
amount of sugar, and ‘is made only upon the express 
condition that certain specific amounts of other gro- 
ceries be purchased therewith,’ for which a sufficient 
price is received to make a profit on the combined sale 
of sugar and other merchandise. 

“The complaint charges also that the advertisements 
are calculated to lead the trade and the public to be- 
lieve that Sears, Roebuck & Company is selling sugar 
at a lower price than its competitors, thereby imputing 
these competitors with the purpose of charging more 
than a fair price. 


Systematic Selling Below Cost 


“It is charged also that the concern complained of, 
in order to harass and embarrass its competitors, to 
destroy their trade and to stifle competition, has for 
more than two years past sold some merchandise at 
less than cost, on condition that other purchases be 
made at the same time. 
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“It is also complained that Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, with the purpose of injuring and embarrassing 
its competitors, has circulated catalogues containing 
advertisements representing that the quality of mer- 
chandise sold by its competitors is inferior to the same 
articles sold by Sears, Roebuck & Company; that cer- 
tain of its competitors do not deal honestly with their 
customers; and that Sears, Roebuck & Company buys 
in markets inaccessible to its competitors, thereby be- 
ing able to give customers better advantages in price 
and quality. It is charged that these advertisements 
are false and misleading. 

“The complaint alleges that Sears, Reobuck & Com- 
pany has discriminated in price between purchasers of 
sugar, selling it at. a lower price when a combined 
purchase is made. This, it is claimed, may tend to 
substantially lessen competition and to create a 
monopoly.” 


It is to be expected that the mail-order house 
will put up a stiff fight before the commission and 
there is no danger that it will suffer any injustice. 
The retail merchants of the country and millions of 
their customers will await the outcome with the 
liveliest interest. ; 


Threshing Over Old Straw 


EXPECTED to hear a howl of delight from the 

predatory price-cutters over the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court handed down 
on Monday in the case of the American and 
Columbia Graphophone Companies’ vs. _ The 
Boston Store of Chicago in which the court held 
that the manufacturer of a patented article could 
not fix its resale price. It doesn’t take much to 
make these price-cutting chaps happy and no kind- 
hearted person should envy them the pleasure they 
derive from little things like this. 

To read some of the outgivings of the defenders 
of price-slashing one would imagine the court had 
enunciated an absolutely new principle based upon 
nothing narrower than the dear old Constitution 
itself. Of course this is the veriest nonsense and 
equally, of course, the price-cutters and the trading 
stamp gentlemen know it perfectly well. 

In the case just decided the court was not asked 
to rule upon the broad principle of the legality of 
price-fixing but merely to answer certain categori- 
cal questions propounded by the court below dealing 
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with the right of a manufacturer to fix the resale 
price of a patented article. In no less than three 
important cases within the last five years the court 
has settled every question involved in this latest 
case and its decision, therefore, is merely a sum- 
mary of what it has heretofore said in the cases of 
Straus vs. Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Bauer vs. O’Donnell, and Motion Pictures Patent 
Company vs. Universal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
What the Court Really Says 


N all these cases the court merely holds that in 

the present state of law the ownership of a pat- 
ent does not carry with it the right to fix the resale 
price of an article sold thereunder. This principle 
has been accepted for years by every intelligent ad- 
vocate of price-fixing legislation and it is because 
of the very facts stated by the court in this latest 
case and in all the similar cases that have preceded 
it that the Stevens bill has been framed to meet a 
situation that is fast becoming intolerable. 

Any impartial person who will read these deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will readily admit that 
the court, by its rulings in these cases, has pre- 
sented the strongest possible argument in favor of 
legislation legalizing what the highest tribunal in 
the land declares cannot now be done because of the 
state of existing law. 

General Grant once said that the quickest way 
to secure the repeal of a bad law was to enforce 
it rigidly. The Supreme Court is enforcing rigidly 
the existing statutes which permit price-cutting, 
and is thereby furnishing an additional stimulus to 
the movement to induce Congress to come to the 
relief of the merchants of the country by enacting 
the Stevens law or some equally effective measure 
along the same lines. 


Brandeis Has Not Switched 


Y friend Whittier, Secretary-Treasurer of the 

American Fair Trade League, who has been 
putting lots of pep into the campaign for the en- 
actment of the Stevens bill, calls my attention to 
a highly interesting feature of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. Edmond E. Wise, who has furnished the 
price-cutters with a great deal of moral support 
through the constructions he has put upon the pat- 
ent and trade-mark laws, is left way out on the limb 
as the result of a separate opinion filed in this case 
by Judge Brandeis. 

For many years prior to his elevation to the Su- 
preme bench Judge Brandeis was a strong advocate 
of price-fixing and made the ablest argument that 
has ever been presented to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in behalf of the 
measure. When the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision in the Victor Talking Machine case, 
Mr. Wise went out of his way to say that “it is a 
significant fact that Judge Brandeis, who appeared 
in favor of the Stevens bill, is one of the majority 
who now hold that the Victor system of licenses is 
unenforceable.” 

Of course Mr. Wise intended to suggest that 
Judge Brandeis had changed his position on the 
subject of price maintenance and many price-cut- 
ters derived considerable comfort from what they 
believed to be the conversion of one of the princi- 
pal champions of the Stevens measure. 


Price Maintenance An Economic Question 


But the able judge has knocked all that into a 
— cocked hat. In a separate opinion in the case 
just decided Judge Brandeis says: 

“Whether a producer of goods should be permitted 
to fix by contract expressed or implied the price at 
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which the purchaser may resell them and if so un- 
der what-conditions, is an economic question. To 
decide it wisely it is necessary to consider the rele- 
vant facts, industrial and commercial, rather than 
established legal principles. On that question I 
have expressed elsewhere views which differ ap- 
parently from those entertained by a majority of 
my brethren.” 

It is thus made perfectly clear that Judge Bran- 
deis’ views in the Victor case are based solely 
upon the state of the law as he views it on the 
statute-books and that he is as firmly convinced 
as ever of the moral right of a manufacturer to fix 
his resale price. 

Altogether the decision of the court just handed 
down should give a big boost to the campaign for 
the enactment of the Stevens bill. 


Sifting Out the “Nonessentials” 


T= Government has undertaken to solve what 
up to the present time has proven a Chinese 
puzzle. It is seeking to find out the difference be- 
tween an essential and a non-essential industry. 
The industries that are essential from a war stand- 
point are to be encouraged and aided in their de- 
velopment in all reasonable ways, while the non- 
essential are to be restricted or diverted into new 
lines that will afford assistance in the prosecution 
of the war. 

To divide the industries of the United States 
artificially into two classes, making’ sheep of one 
and goats of the other, is a big job. In fact, it is 
too big a job for anybody to undertake and the 
officials of the Administration frankly admit that 
fact. 

No one can say positively what industry is “es- 
sential” to the welfare of the country and although 
everything must now be examined from the stand- 
point of the war situation, it would be a short- 
sighted government that:would not also keep in 
view the general welfare of the people. 

Under these circumstances the War Industries 
Board, which is giving its attention to this matter, 
has been obliged to proceed slowly and along very 
conservative lines. The work is being directed by 
George N. Peek, industrial representative of the 
board, himself a manufacturer of experience, and 
is being prosecuted with due care for the industrial 
fabric of the country. 


Mr. Peek Gives His Views 


ME: PEEK was requested by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, a-few days 
ago, to give his personal views as to the proper 
scope and extent of the movement to discriminate 
in favor of essential industries and has prepared 
a memorandum which I am permitted to summar- 
ize briefly for the information of the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE. 

At the outset Mr. Peek draws attention to the 
fact that the Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense has undertaken to 
co-operate with business men in eliminating need- 
less uses of men, material, equipment, and capital 
in all lines of commercial business; in other words 
to conserve commercial resources to help meet the 
Government’s need. This covers the elimination of 
unnecessary deliveries, abolition of returned goods 
abuses, reduction in periods of credit, and other 
matters to which I have heretofore drawn the at- 
tention of the readers of HARDWARE AGE. 

Co-operation of business men with the Commer- 
cial Economy Board is voluntary. The board can- 
not compel adherence to its recommendations by le- 
gal process. The board works on the theory that 
there are considerable needless uses of labor, ma- 
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terials, equipment and capital in all businesses, and 
that by forehanded action and with voluntary co- 
operation from business men enough of these uses 
can in most cases be eliminated to meet Government 
requirements without resorting to more drastic 
methods. 


Voluntary Methods Sufficient For the Present 


HERE are, of course, certain commercial and 
industrial resources which cannot be handled 
adequately for the Government’s purpose in this 
way. In urgent cases these resources must be di- 
verted quickly from the less essential to the more es- 
sential uses, in whatever manner seems most effec- 
tive. But in most instances, at least for the pres- 
ent, voluntary methods are believed to be sufficient. 
The board is now carrying on comprehensive 
campaigns for conservation in several industries, 
including the manufacture and distribution of wool 
and woolen clothing, leather and shoes, paint and 
varnish, and in the service of wholesale and retail 
stores. It is also making preliminary studies of 
other commodities in which, because of shipping or 
other conditions, there is a possibility of shortage. 
In the readjustment process it is inevitable that 
the normal business of some industries will be in- 
terfered with in order that the production of war 
and public necessities may be kept at the maximum. 
It may be that some plants, because of lack of 
power, shortage of labor, raw materials or trans- 
portation may have to suspend entirely. 

Such sacrifices must be endured, Mr. Peek urges, 
in the interest of our first object, which is to win 
the war. But if complete co-operation between Gov- 
ernment and business can be obtained it is believed 
that our industries may be so modified and adjusted 
that their hardships will be but slight and that they 
will emerge from the disturbed condition caused by 
the war intact and strong for the economic problems 
which must be faced with the restoration of peace. 


Duty of War Industries Board 


EST Mr. Peek’s statement be criticised as deal- 

ing with an important subject in rather gen- 
eral terms he puts into very concrete form what he 
declares to be “the immediate duty of the War 
Industries Board,” as follows: 


“First, to list, by classes or otherwise, and to define, 
those industries whose operation as a war measure is 
of exceptional importance, classifying them as far as 
practicable in the order of their relative urgency, meas- 
ured by the extent of their contribution, directly or 
indirectly, toward winning the war. 

“Second, to consider carefully and, after due notice 
and hearings, to determine what are the less important 
industries, measured by the extent of their contribu- 
tion, directly or indirectly, toward winning the war. 

“Third, to promulgate such findings and to prepare, 
present and, if practicable, enforce such definite and 
concrete plan or plans as will result in—(a) stimulat- 
ing the operation of industries of exceptional impor- 
tance; (b) curtailing the operation of the less im- 
portant industries or, in the alternative, encouraging 
such industries so to change their operations as to 
produce war needs; and (c) conserving the supply of 
essential raw materials as reserves to be drawn upon 
to meet the war requirements.” 


/ 


You will notice that Mr. Peek does not undertake 
to say what particular industries are essential and 
what are non-essential. To do so would be to pre- 
judge the case and do a great injury to many manu- 
facturers and merchants, to say nothing of the 
consumers. Essentials and non-essentials will be 
carefully sifted as the war proceeds and every ef- 
fort will be made to provide something for those 
manufacturers to do who are obliged to change 
their regular line of work. 
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The retail merchants of the country owe it to 
themselves to follow these developments with creat 
care. By the exercise of sound business judgment 
they will be able to deterniine in many cases which 
products carried by them are essential and which 
are non-essential and therefore will not depend too 
much upon the profits derived from the latter class, 


Efforts to Pass Daylight Saving Bill 


HAIRMAN SIMS, of the House Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, made a gallant 
attempt last Thursday to call up the daylight saving 
bill, which has already passed the Senate and which 
only needs the affirmative action of the House and 
the President’s signature to make it a law. Repre- 
sentative Madden of Illinois, for reasons best 
known to himself, objected, so the effort failed. 

It is now stated that Mr. Madden was not op- 
posed to the measure but merely sought to secure 
action on certain appropriation bills and other meas- 
ures on the calendar and put in his objection for 
that reason. Mr. Sims will try again in a day or 
two and will make every possible effort to put the 
bill through in time to take effect on the last Sun- 
day in the present month in accordance with the 
terms of the measure as amended by the House 
Committee. 

This will mean sharp work, for the House amend- 
ments will make it necessary to send the bill back 
to the Senate where, if that body refuses to accept 
the changes in toto a conference committee will 
be appointed and final passage on the bill further 
delayed. Mr. Sims is very confident the bill will 
pass the House by an overwhelming vote. He says: 


“The idea of daylight saving is becoming more and 
more popular with members of the House as they come 
to understand just what this bill would do for the 
country. The purpose of the measure and the method 
by which it would operate were not generally under- 
stood at the outset but the people are being heard from 
and their voice is almost unanimously in favor of the 
proposed change. 

“There can be no doubt that the daylight saving bill 
is a war measure in its truest sense. It would help in 
our industries and would greatly improve the health of 
all the workers in our big industrial establishments. 

“From the standpoint of food conservation the bill 
also would be of great value, and on this score alone 
the change would be well worth while. With the Gov- 
ernment’s plan for millions of small gardens in mind, 
this bill, which would give every worker an extra hour 
each day to tend his garden, would aid enormously in 
increasing the food supply.” 


Export Combination Bill Still Slumbers 


THE Webb-Pomerene export bill is still slumber- 
ing in that long Rip Van Winkle sleep. The 
Conference Committee will take it up “soon” I am 
told; but this has been the weekly message of the 
conferees since this important measure passed the 
Senate on the 14th of last December. 
And yet I am optimist enough to believe the bill 
will become a law before Speaker Champ Clark’s 
gavel falls at the end of the present session. 


Stringent Regulations for Handling Explosives 


F you sell gunpowder, blasting powder, blasting caps, 

dynamite, detonators or other explosives you will 
have to take out a vendor’s license under the act of 
Oct. 6, 1917, which is about to be put into force under 
regulations drafted by the Bureau of Mines. You will 
no doubt be put to considerable annoyance as the result 
of this legislation, which, together with the regulations 
thereunder, may fairly be said to be drastic, but, re- 
member, it’s your patriotic duty to aid in the enforce- 
ment of this statute; hence any inconvenience you may 
suffer will be but a part of your “bit.” 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Take a Look 
in the Glass 


AY, you red-blooded American citizen, 
quit straining at the bonds of your en- 
vironment and take a look in the mirror. 

Stop just long enough to see how you look 
in the glass. The likeness that scowls back 
at you is better than a photograph, for the 
lines and wrinkles of worry and the creases 
and seams of life are not softened or erased 
by the retouch artist who makes a man of 
forty or fifty look like one of thirty. 

Just look at yourself and then ask a few 
questions while you are face to face with 
number one. How many times during the 
past year have you wished that man in the 
mirror was twenty years younger? How 
many times have you wished you could turn 
the clock or the years backward to the day 
when there was no one dependent upon you? 
How many times have you wished for the 
lungs and limbs and muscles of youth? How 
many times have you wished that your busi- 
ness and your home and all your other assets 
were in cash? You haven’t admitted these 
things to other people, but deep down in your 
own heart the wish has been, and only by 
great effort have you kept it from rising to 
command. 

That wish has not been a selfish one. You 
know it. It has been a patriotic desire to 
do your bit, and it has stirred in you such 
conflicting emotions that your whole being 
has been swayed by them. The lines in your 
face have deepened and set your jaw molds 
readily aggressive. There is a tenseness to 
you that didn’t used to be. You are tugging 
at the bonds of citizenship, and as war be- 
comes more and more the business of Amer- 
ica your face becomes more and more that of 
a caged lion deprived of the life and expres- 
sion which is your due. 

Every time you see a line of young fellows 
in khaki envy burns at your insides until it 
seems as though you could tear your way 
through heaven or hell to grasp a rifle and 
step up to the firing line. 

And now you are looking at that man in 
the mirror! 

Size him up again and try to get a new 
slant. Those eyes of yours are narrowed to 
slits—you’re seeing red—your optic lenses 
are too close to a brain heaped with knowl- 
edge of German aims, Hohenzolleren ambi- 
tions and Hun atrocities. Those eyes can’t 
size up number one in the mirror the way he 
should be sized up, but right at your shoulder 
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is one who can see more in that mirror in a 
minute than you could see in a year. His 
name is Uncle Sam. His opinion is worth 
more than that of a thousand merchants like 
you, for he is public opinion, and his thoughts 
have a follow-through which makes history. 
Just close that fighting jaw of yours and 
listen to what he has to say. 

“Son,” he starts, as he drops his hand on 
your shoulder and looks into the glass, “Son, 
I like that business suit of yours. Last 
year’s? Yes, know it. That’s why I like it. 
Thread-bare cloth is a sign that your decks 
are cleared for action. 

“You’re not as young as you used to be, 
but older heads on shoulders such as yours 
are worth a lot to me to-day. 

“You’ve been kicking yourself because you 
can’t go out and clean up a few Boches every 
morning before breakfast. Great stuff if we 
were short of men, but we’re not, so you’re 
going to put your pep into that stock of 
yours. Counting clerks and bookkeeper and 
that old delivery man of yours, four families 
are dependent on your little business insti- 
tution. Your head clerk is a sergeant at 
Camp Meade, but his younger brother, that 
boy with the limp, is working for you and 
the old mother and father are dependent 
upon him. The bookkeeper’s young brother 
is in the aviation school down in Texas, and 
that old maid wears a single star with more 
pride than any society belle ever wore a 
bunch of aigrettes. Your old delivery man’s 
son went across with the Rainbow Division, 
and if your own boy had lived he would be in 
it up to his ears. And here you are kicking 
while you are running a business that is keep- 
ing three soldiers’ families going. If they 
were just keeping the home fires burning you 
might have some reason for all this dis- 
content, but think a second. You know they 
are crowding those home fires with forced 
blast. Your employees bought six hundred 
dollars’ worth of first Liberty Bonds and 
eight hundred dollars’ worth on the repeat 
order. They are all buying Thrift Stamps 
and they dig up more per man for every Red 
Cross appeal than you used to give annually 
for the Fourth of July celebration. They 
couldn’t do these things without jobs. Your 
pay roll means a lot to me, son, and I know 
you dig down deep into your own bank roll 
for every need I make known. 

“Not only that, my boy, but this store 
means a lot to me. That factory out at the 
edge of town bought pick-ups from you to- 
day that would have cut their output 10 per 
cent for a week if they had had to send away 
for them. They are running on war orders. 
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“Those gardens that produced so well last 
year started right in your seed department. 
I’m banking on bigger ones this year and 
you’re the lad to start them. 

“Those saws and axes and hammers and 
wedges you sell are the starters for airplane 
lumber and ship timbers. Stretch your eyes, 
boy. Work that old head of yours. You’d 
make a poor private in the lines, but you’re a 
general behind them. 

“Tt’s all right for you to get fighting mad. 
It’s natural that your blood should boil, and 
that your life should be sobered, but don’t 
forget your job. 

“There were two reasons why men of your 
age were not included in the draft. The first 
was that younger men could stand the gaff 
better, and the other reason is that the 
domestic business of America is of too vital 
importance to be left in the hands of 
youngsters. 

“As a soldier you’d be a round peg in a 
square hole. Here you fit and here you’re 
going to fight. Look at yourself, boy, see 
that man in the glass. You can’t look him in 
the eyes and make me change horses in the 
middle of a stream. Merchants of materials 
so essential to the production of necessities 
owe this country a service which we must 
have. Put every ounce of fight in your 
make-up into that business, and the next 
time you begin to chafe under the restraint 
of it follow your materials out into the fac- 
tories and out into the fields. If you see 
rightly you’ll see a new man in the mirror— 
a man who will measure up to this emer- 
gency. 

“Those picks and shovels and that road 
scraper you sold to the county last week were 
to you ‘just another sale. To me it was 
essential material used to repair a highway 
over which wheat comes into your town on 
the first lap of its long journey to the front. 
Next week a long line of battle gray motor 
trucks branded U. S. will roll over that road 


on their way to the sea coast and the time’ 


they make will be speeded up by that timely 
use of your materials. 

“We need youth with its fire and its en- 
durance, its dash and its dare, over there, 
where the air smells of powder and the 
ground shakes with the shock of artillery 


fire. But we need thinkers, steady men, sea- 
soned campaigners back here behind the 


lines, and we need them badly. German 
propaganda is much alive in our country. It 
is no youngster’s job to spot it and stamp it 
out. It’s the job of that man we see in the 
glass. 

“You must have been a hummer twenty 
years ago, but at that time you could not 
have handled the problems you are solving 
for me to-day. 

“And then you owe that family of yours 
a lot. Those two little boys, that little girl 
and that helpmate and heartmate of yours! 
What you owe them and the measure in 
which you deliver the goods means a lot to 
your country, and don’t you forget it.” 





Mrs. Roy F. Soule 


By H. G. BLODGETT 


T is Monday noon. Outside the March 
blast howls mercilessly. The hurly-burly 
of the metropolis goes on apace. 

But a shadow darkens the home of Harp- 
WARE AGE, even hushes the rumble of the 
great presses that are carrying this issue to 
you. Roy Soule is creeping toward Arizona, 
where his wife, Elizabeth Tempelman Soule, 
lies dead. 

The wire that came this morning was 
brief—that Mrs. Soule had met with a fatal 








accident while riding, Sunday. But the story 
was long. It meant that a brave little wo- 
man, who had won back health after a year 
of suffering, had been snatched from the 
threshold of new strength and endeavor. 

HARDWARE AGE owes much to Roy Soule. 
Thousands of readers, hardware manufac- 
turers and dealers, have gripped his hand 
and thanked him for his help and inspir- 
ation. But only those of us who are closest 
to him can ever know how much of this 
service which Roy Soule spread broadcast 
came through him from the quiet little home 
woman who through the years was his help- 
mate. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 

New York, March 11, 1918. 
= is opening up pretty well and trade pros- 

pects are alluded to as good for continuing, espe- 

cially because of the favorable weather. Dealers are 
getting steel goods and other seasonable articles ready, 
but complain of orders with too many items short. 
Because of crop necessities this year everything in the 
agricultural line is wanted earlier. One jobber says 
they are probably as busy now as during any spring 
in their history during a long career. Some wholesale 
buyers are now offering specifications for fall orders, 
but manufacturers are chary about accepting future 
business at present prices because of the uncertainty 
as to future costs. 

A manufacturer says that on a customary output of 
500 to 600 dozen per day of a certain article, that when 
only 75 per cent of that total is reached the proportion 
of overhead is, of course, very much larger, as little 
if any of the latter is changed, which makes the cost 
problem serious for manufacturers. Some makers have 
been following the policy of not quoting unless they had 
in hand the needed materials or were sure of getting 
them. 

This market is short on such staple lines as picks, mat- 
tocks, shovels, spades and scoops, crow bars, wedges, 
sledges, heavy hammers, steel goods, lawn mowers and 
almost all seasonable lines. Jobbers in New York have 
been substituting contractors’ picks for railroad picks 
which customers are glad to get at that. Neither the 
manufacturers nor wholesalers are responsible for this 
deficit, because of the various embargoes which were 
entirely beyond their control. Lately we have been ad- 
vised of the lifting of some of these stoppages at many 
middle western points, but the east is more congested. 

Shipping difficulties continue and are made worse by 
fixing certain days to ship to particular points, but if 
a truck is not in line early enough the goods will not be 
received that day. Then a carman will often arrive 
at the pier at 7 o’clock A. M. and not get away until 9 
o’clock P. M. to ship one load. 

The experience which hardware dealers have under- 
gone during the last two or three years has served to 
improve the business ability and capacity of many of 
them. This is especially true with relation to the im- 
portance of keeping track of cost prices. Retailers often 
say they have no difficulty in selling goods at legitimate 
profit, where often before there was much unwise com- 
petition, and too much reliance on price alone to secure 
trade. 

Chisels have advanced, wood tool handles are very 
scarce and axe manufacturers are finding it difficult to 
handle their products. In clothes wringers many num- 
bers have been discarded for during the war period and 
files are slow, as are carbon and high-speed drills. 


BINDER TWINE.—Binder twine pric2s, recently an- 
nounced by the Food Administration, permit a margin 
to manufacturers on Standard and Sisal hemp grades 
of 4 to 4%c. above cost of fibre, now fixed at 19c. 
per lb. Likewise, at the same time, margins for other 
grades of twine were fixed so as to allow 6c. per lb. 
on pure Manila binder twine. It has been estimated 
that a lower price may soon be agreed on for Sisal 
twine, because of negotiations now pending between 
representatives of the U. S. A. and Mexico. The 
War Trade Board is still considering the price for 
raw Manila hemp, the understanding being lately 
that this figure would be 26c., but it is possible that 
23c. may be ultimately decided on, the decision depend- 
ing largely on the views of the U. S. Shipping Board 
and necessities for the new merchant fleet now building. 

CoaL Hops.—Current prices on coal hods, in fair 
lots, both open and funnel mouth, in galvanized and 
Japanned finishes, are as follows, net per doz., viz: 


15 16 17 18 
Galvanized, Pee eae $4.75 $5.25 $5.70 $6.20 
Japanned, open............ 3.10 3.35 3.70 4.10 
Galvanized, funnel .... 5.80 6.50 7.00 7.60 
Japanned, funnel .. 3.90 4.25 1.65 5.10 
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BUILDING PAPER AND TARRED FELT.—The following 
prices are quoted for moderate quantities of rosin sized 
sheathing in rolls 36 in. wide containing 500 sq. ft., as 
follows: 25-lb. roll, 80c.; 30-Ib., 90c. and 40-lb., $1.20 
per roll. Deadening felt, 50 sq. yd. rolls, 36 in. wide, 
per ton, $85. Tarred felt, 1-ply, per ton, $61 to $63; 
2-ply, per roll, 88¢.; 3-ply, per roll, $1.23. Slater’s felt, 
per roll, 30-lb., $1, and 40-Ib., $1.30 per roll. 

CoRN POPPERS.—Present prices on corn poppers are 
as follows, each, per doz.: 1-qt. square, $1.15; 1%-qt. 
square, $1.50, and 2-qt. square, $1.75. The gross prices 
respectively are $14, $17 and $19 per gross, with the 
expectation by some manufacturers of an advance in 
the near future. 

GRINDERS.—The Luther Grinder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., now quotes No. 68 Grinder (or 
Farm Special No. 3) $11.60 each. 

LINSEED O1L.—Practically there is no flaxseed avail- 
able for crushers in Eastern territory, as Western mills, 
especially near the Northwestern crop raising section, 
absorb what little is available. With flaxseed at Du- 
luth bringing $4.17% per bu., as it did a few days 
since, oil would have to bring $1.60 per gal. Every 
day indications are more certain that crushers of lin- 
seed in the U. S. A., will have to depend on Argentine 
linseed until another crop is grown. There is seed 
available in Argentine if it could be readily trans- 
ported, but ships are scarce and becoming more so, 
while those available are used more for foodstuffs and 
other important materials demanded by war. Needed 
seed in this Eastern territory must come in the main 
from Argentina. There is some improvement in the 
usual spring outdoor painting because of more balmy 
weather, but with linseed oil at thrice what it was in 
1914, say Oct. 28, 46c.; November, 48c., and December, 
50c. per gal., the high price of both oi] and white lead, 
as well as labor and other necessaries at top notch 
figures, curtails both building and repairing. 

While discussing the remarkable rise in this product 
with a veteran official who has been well over a half 
century continuously with the leading interest, he 
ran through his back records for a score of years, 
skipping here and there, for a sort of bird’s-eye view 
as to the range, but without attempting regularity 
except that the figures run consecutively, based on raw 
linseed oil, city brands, card priges, New York, which 
run about as follows, namely: 1898, January, 44c.; 1899, 
January, 41c.; 1900, January, 53-56c.; March, 59c.; 
April, 63c.; May, 65c.; July, 67c.; September, 63c. 

Previous to the present and very pronounced rise, 
going back to 1913, for example, prices ranged around 
48c. per gal.; 1913, December, 52c.; 1914, January, 
52c.; March 5, 53c.; March 18, 54c.; April, May and 
June on about the same level, but in July began to 
move up to 55 to 60c.; September 21, 1914, 58c.; 26, 
56c., when it began to drop until October 28, to 46c. 
Then in November, 48c.; December, 50c., which closed 
1914. In 1915, January, there were four changes, 
ranging from 52 to 60c.; March, 62c.; April, 64c.; May, 
65-67c., and in June down to 60c., with July down to 
54c.; October up again to 62c.; November, 65 to 67c.; 
December, 66-68c. In 1916 there were four changes in 
January, ranging from 68 to 76c.; February, 78c.; 
March, 80c., dropping in May to 72c.; June down to 
66c.; July up to 72c.; August, 74c.; September, 72c., 
closing at 77c. In October the advance was to 93c.; 
November continued to rise until $1 was reached, and 
down to 95c. in December. In 1917 the range was 
approximately as follows: January up to 98c.; March, 
$1 to $1.05, until April 7, with changes up to $1.25; 
May, $1.30; June back to $1.25-$1.20; July 15, $1.15; 
July 31 to $1.20, with an advance in August to $1.25. 
In September, 1917, the price was approximately $1.22, 
dropping in October to $1.15, and in November rising 
to four changes to $1.25; December, $1.27. In 1918, 
January, the price was approximately $1.30, with 
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February $1.35 and ‘$1.38, and March, so far, $1.38, 
$1.40, $1.46, to the present price of $1.50 for linseed 
oil in lots of five or more barrels. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.50 in 5 or more bbl. 
and $1.51 in less than 5 bbl., with State and Western oil 
correspondingly higher. 

NAVAL StToRES.—The local market is easier, with 
demand confined principally to daily requirements, 


although the continued warmer weather, it is expected, 
will stimulate larger operations. The feeling now is 
that there is likelihood of a smaller crop next season. 
While that time is a long way off, the reasons given 
seem plausible. For instance, those closely in touch 
with the situation mention not only the late hard winter 
as a set back, but emphasize the pronounced labor short- 
age and more profitable employment elsewhere for those 
usually employed in this industry; likewise the quite 
generally unprofitable returns during the last season are 
of a discouraging character. 


Turpentine, in yard, is 44 to 44%%c. per gal. 
Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., is $6.75 and D grade also $6.75 per bbl. 


RopeE.—Manufacturers of rope say there is plenty of 
business passing through, but that it is largely of 
government character, for instance, the Navy, mer- 
chant fleet, tent rope, aviation and innumerable other 
purposes, more or less directly attributable to war. 
In this locality the harbor trade is fair, which is the 
best that can be said of it, so far, most of which comes 
from the towing companies, lighterage and freight in- 
terests. 


Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, is 33c. ; 


second grade, 32c.; and the third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 


is 23%c., and second grade, 20%c. base per lb. 
Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade 20c. 
base per lb. 


STEEL TAPES.—Wiebusch & Hilger, 106 Lafayette 
Street, New York, as Chesterman’s American represen- 
tatives, quote Chesterman’s Steel Tapes, No. 1038 L, 
etc., at list, net. 

Tor CALKsS.—Toe calks in moderate quantities, blunt 
and medium, one prong, per 100 lb., are quoted at 
$6.20, and sharp, one prong, per 100 lb., $6.70. Heel 
calks, blunt and medium, one prong, per 100 lb., are 
$6.70, and sharp, one prong, per 100 lb., $7.20. 

WINDOW GLASs.—Business is exceedingly quiet, as it 
long has been, partly from the lack of new construction, 
coupled with a shortage of labor and goods. Yet prices 
remain firm because of a diminished supply and despite 
greatly decreased consumption. The producing cost 
of glass is rising all the time, which also operates to 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 11, 1918 

ETAIL business in the Chicago territory has shown 

a decided gain in the last two weeks, due in a 
great measure to favorable weather conditions. Jobbers 
report the buying for future delivery in a very satis- 
factory volume, and in many cases earlier than usual. 
The transportation situation shows further improve- 
ment, with the movement of grain and livestock to 
market running into higher figures. This naturally 
means the increase of cash in the hands of the shippers, 
which is reflected in heavier buying. The distribution 
of merchandise is also more free than for several weeks 
past, although still far from normal. Manufacturing 
is active, with the output of goods used directly or 
indirectly in the conduct of the war increasing in 
predominance. 

The lumber movement is said to be hardly 25 per cent 
normal, and the sales that are made are largely for 
Government business. This is due to the almost abso- 
lute lack of building, which is also strongly affecting 
builders’ hardware lines and some kinds of tools. There 
has been a slight increase in the building permits, 
which is taken by some as an indication that trade in 
these lines will improve when spring opens. 

According to R. G. Dun & Co.’s weekly reports, 
mail order houses are doing more business than at the 
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curtail trade, but the half supply this year and little 
remaining time left for manufacture, in a line always 
dormant during several months of hot weather, keeps 
prices steady with advancing tendencies. Manufac- 
turers having glass are glad to ship it to distributors, 
so that they can turn it into cash needed to liquidate 
bills for material and for pay rolls, knowing that rail 
transit is mercurial and uncertain at best. Another 
factor of general character, not confined to the glass 
business by any means, is that so much more money is 
required to conduct a given amount of trade compared 
with a few years ago. One jobbing establishment, 
anxious to get in their warehouse as much stock as 
possible, had loaded into a car 1100 boxes of double- 
thick glass, aggregating 110,000 lb., totaling in value 
$7,000, which before the war would have been less than 
$3,000. 

Manufacturers’ discounts are as follows, namely: The first 
three brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; first three brack- 
ets, B single thick, 82; A and B single, larger than the first 
three brackets, 79 per cent; A double strength, all sizes, 80 
per cent, and B double strength, all sizes, 82 per cent. 

Boxing charges, double those of a few months ago, are 
now for glass in the first three brackets, single and double 


thick, 30c._per box, and sizes up to 100 united inches 50c.; 
over 100 united inches $1 each per box. 


WirE NaiLs.—Wholesalers still see little daylight 
regarding the intake of wire nails. A hindrance now 
is transportation, but although the railroads are willing 
to accept shipments the trouble is car shortage. There 
is a feeling, though, that a little later this month the 
rail situation may improve and in the meantime the 
best must be made of the situation. One house has a 
permit from three different roads for two cars each, 
if the cars can be found, and the purchasers have 
agreed to load 750 kegs in each car to make the most 
of car capacity. In the meantime, orders which cannot 
be filled continue to accumulate. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.40 and carted by the jobber 
$4.45 base per keg. 

Cut NatLs.—There is a shortage of cut nails, but 
some are moving. One firm, rather impressed with 
the prevailing dullness of trade, nevertheless found that 
in looking over the bills covering incoming nails within 
a few weeks, they totaled about 4000 kegs. Building 
is exceedingly light, with very little new construction 
starting, although some structures begun last fall and 
halted during the winter.are now going ahead again. 
Naturally there is pronounced shortage in flooring 
nails. There are many inquiries for exports, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to get the goods, nevertheless, as 
there are so many obstacles in manufacturing and ship- 
ping. 

Cut nails in store are $5.20 and delivered in carting limits 
by the jobber $5.25 base per keg. 
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corresponding time last year, but the total for Febru- 
ary shows some shrinkage as compared with January. 
Evidently the freight situation is having its effect on 
the mail order business, and will probably cut down 
sales quite extensively during the coming year. 

Dealers from all parts of the country are coming to 
the city in good volume, and are buying as freely as 
supply limitations will permit. In fact, jobbers are 
expressing no worry over the demand for hardware 
items. All classes appear to be buying freely of 
seasonable goods, and paying the prevailing high prices 
with little complaint. The volume of business in both 
the retail and jobbing lines is heavy, but stocks are 
becoming depleted and unless they can be replenished 
sales will of necessity grow lighter as the season 
advances. 

Prices on all heavier lines are fairly firm, while the 
smaller items are constantly advancing. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in such lines as mechanics’ tools. 
On lines such as garden tools, hose, steel goods and 
similar items most dealers are fairly well covered, 
but on many items which have a strong summer demand 
retail stocks are light. | 

The cutlery situation is still acute, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get pocket knives and shears. 

Just now considerable interest is manifested in the 
proclamation of the President, fixing the price of wheat 
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at a $2.20 Chicago base for the 1918 crop. Both 
retailers and jobbers believe that this will stimulate 
production and increase sales of hardware items to the 
farming trade. 

There is also considerable discussion in trade circles 
as to the effect of the Supreme Court decision, recently 
handed down, to the effect that a patentee may not, in 
selling his article to another, reserve the right by con- 
tract to fix the price at which it is later to be resold. 
The interpretation was made in answering questions 
certified by the lower courts in injunction proceedings 
to restrain the Boston Store, Chicago, from selling 
phonograph records in violation of a contract made with 
the American Graphophone Co., at less than official 
cost prices. The opinion is of vital importance, affect- 
ing not only 5,000 dealers in graphophone records, but 
but also thousands of dealers in other articles the 
resale prices of which are fixed by the manufacturers. 

Collections are good and cash sales above the average. 


AMMUNITION.—Ammunition orders for immediate 
shipment are comparatively light at this time, but there 
is an exceptionally good volume of orders for future 
delivery. Jobbing stocks are in a fair condition, but 
shortages are expected when the retail selling season 
opens. Manufacturers are behind with their orders 
owing to Government requirements, and the shipping 
problem is also holding up deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi- 
smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, 
$6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peter’s Target, smokeless, 3 
drams powder, 114 ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; 
Peter’s Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 
shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount, 20-5 per cent. 

AXxES.—There is no change in the axe situation since 
our report of last week. Jobbers have been notified 
of an advance, and new resale prices have been sug- 
gested to take effect Jufy 1. Manufacturers are ac- 
cepting orders for delivery not later than that date. 
There is a decided scarcity of axes, which will in all 
probability prevail throughout the coming year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First qual- 
ity single bitted axes, $13 per doz.; Kelly’s Standard bronze 
and black axes, base weights, $1 per doz. higher. 

Bars.—The bar situation is unchanged. The short- 
age is still very acute, and manufacturers who are not 
engaged in Government work are finding it extremely 
difficult to get stocks. The retail demand is light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 lb.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—There is somewhat of a shortage 
in building paper, due to the freight embargo. Retail 
sales continue light, the demand coming mainly from 
repair sources. Jobbing stocks are lowest for months, 
and only the lightness of the demand keeps the situation 
from being serious. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20 lb. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 lb. rolls, 72c. 
per roll; 30 lb. rolls, 87c. per roll. 

BUTCHER KNIvES.—Sales of butcher knives, paring 
knives and other forms of kitchen cutlery are heavier 
now than during any similar period in past seasons. 
Dealers are not only buying freely for immediate 
shipment, but are anticipating their fall requirements. 
Heavy orders are coming in daily, to be shipped June 1. 
Prices are strong, with an advancing tendency. Job- 
bers are urging customers to cover their wants for fall 
in order to insure delivery. 


Butcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 
per doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 
with ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, 
$6.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11.00 
per doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per 
doz.; beechwood handle fastened with 3 saw screw brass 
rivets, 6-in. blade, $3 per doz.; 6%-in. blade, $3.85 per doz. ; 
7-in. blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. 
blade, $6.75 per doz. ; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in. blade, 
$11.25 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. 


BALE TIES AND WirRE.—Business on bale ties and wire 
is falling off at this time, but has been very heavy 
throughout the season. The demand at the present time 
is confined mainly to districts where marsh hay is 
baled for packing purposes. It is expected that the 
sales of this line during the coming season will be 
very heavy, and there is every indication that shortages 
will appear later. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

BarB WIRE.—The situation with regard to barb wire 
is even worse than at last report. Shipments are very 
slow, and dealers are trying hard to fill stocks for the 
spring trade. Reports from the makers are to the 
effect that conditions will show a marked improvement 
in the near future, but just at this time jobbing stocks 
are in a very depleted condition. Retailers report an 
opening spring demand in excess of expectations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 Ib gal- 
vanized, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 

CONGOLEUM.—Congoleum art rugs and floor cover- 
ings have taken an advance of 5 cents per square yard, 
effective at once. Jobbers have been notified and have 
taken the advance. 

Cut NaILs.—Jobbers have no cut nails in stock and 
are not accepting orders. The normal demand in this 
section is very light, but the scarcity of wire nails 
during the past year has created somewhat of a demand 
for the cut variety. 

CiLocks.—The demand for alarm clocks is so heavy 
that jobbers have made it the subject of special bul- 
letins to their salesmen. Evidently the heavy employ- 
ment of labor in unusual callings has been responsible 
for the increase in the demand. Jobbers’ stocks are 
somewhat broken, and they are finding it difficult to get 
adequate shipments from the manufacturers, who are 
swamped with orders. Prices are very firm, but no ad- 
vances are reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per 
doz.: in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, 
$9.43 per doz; Lookout alarm clocks, in less than dozen lots, 
$1261 per doz.; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 
dozen, $11.88 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 
rer doz.; case lots of 50, 7.52 per doz.; The Slumber 
Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per 
doz.: Big Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, 
$2 each. 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—The season for 
clipping machines, so far as the jobber is concerned, 
will be over about the first of April, but sales at this 
time are heavy. Many hurry-up and express orders 
are reported, and there is also a good demand for 
extra parts and repairs. Reports from dealers indi- 
cate that sales are already good, and they will grow 
larger as the season advances. The demand for shear- 
ing machines is reported to be better than usual, 
due to the fact that the high price of wool is causing 
many to enter the sheep raising industry. Prices are 
firm in both lines, although the week has shown no 
price advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fto.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Stewart’s No. ball bearings horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each, list; Stewart’s No. 8 sheep and goat sheering machine, 
$11 each, list; No. 9, $12.75 each, list. Discount 25 per cent. 
Coates No. 179 hand horse clippers, $1.20 per pair; Coates No. 
129 (Newmarket) clippers, $1.65 per pair; Coates No. 71 fet- 
lock clippers, $1.05 per pair. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—Reports from jobbers indi- 
cate heavy sales of hand toilet clippers, particularly in 
the districts where there are cantonments. It is also 
reported that large orders are being received from 
France. Jobbing stocks are comparatively low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fo.b. Chicago, as follows 
Yankee clipper, $1.05 each: Khedive, $1.19 each; No. 141 
$1.58 each. 

Door Mats.—Sales of door mats have been very 
heavy throughout the winter, and the advent of spring 
is expected to still further speed up the demand. Job- 
bing stocks are in a broken up condition, with ship- 
ments naturally slow. Prices are unchanged but are 
firm as quoted. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz.; 18 x 30, $8 per doz.; 
22 x 36, $11 per doz. Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 


mats, 16 x 24, $10.35 per doz.; 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz 22 
x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PipeE.—There is a fair 
demand for eaves trough and gutter pipe, but the slump 
in building puts sales below those of last season. In 
spite of the light demand, however, there is somewhat 
of a scarcity, as shipments from the makers are very 
slow. Prices in this line are very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 190 ft.; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft 
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Foop CHoPPERS.—No actual shortage of food choppers 
prevails, but the freight embargoes have had a ten- 
dency to cut down jobbing stocks. Heavy sales in this 
line are anticipated for the coming season, and jobbers 
are urging dealers to get their stocks in good condi- 
tion. Prices are absolutely firm and there are many 
rumors of an advance to come in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Universal 
food chopper, No. 0, $12.60 per doz.; No. 1, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $18.90 per doz.; Enterprise No. 501, $14.70 per doz. ; 
No. 602, $18.90 per doz.; No. 703, $25.20 per doz. 

FILES.—There is a very heavy general demand for 
files, particularly from industrial sources. Jobbing 
stocks are in a fair condition only and both retailers 
and jobbers report stock shortages in various heavy 
selling sizes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from list: Nicholson files, 50-10-2%; New 
American, 60-7% ; Disston, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 50-10. 

GARDEN TooLs.—There is every indication that the 
sales of garden tools will equal if not exceed those of 
last season. Orders were placed freely by the retail 
trade early in the fall, and these orders are now being 
shipped as fast as conditions will permit. Already 
shortages have developed in certain items, and those 
dealers who failed to cover their wants in time will 
find it extremely difficult to get stocks. 

Spades.—In half dozen lots, D handle, No. 2 size of blade 
7% x 12, $11.25 per doz.; half-dozen lots, long handle, 
$10.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s D handle spades, No. 2, $12 
per doz.; Greenleaf’s long spade, No. 2, $12 per doz.; spading 
forks D handle, 4 tine, No. 042, $9 per doz.; spading fork, 
long handle, No. 043, $9.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7 per doz.; edge trim- 
mers, $8.40 per doz 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; garden 
trowel, polished steel with riveted shank, 6 in., 95c. per 
doz.; 7 in., $1.05 per doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz. Solid socket 
tempered steel, 6 in., $6.20 per doz. 


Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges — ay 
teeth, 12 in., $8 per , Bg 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 $9, 25 
per doz. Malleable iron rake with curved teeth, "10 ine $3. 85; 
12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., 3.60 


per doz. Malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, Se 
in., $4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 16% in., $5.50 
per doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24 tooth, $5.25 per doz.; 
28 tooth, $7 per doz. Ole Olson lawn rake, bent head or 
straight head, 26 tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay rakes, 
20 tooth, $4 per doz.; 10 tooth, $3 per doz. Gem Dandelion 
rake for everything but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., 
$22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High-grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back and will always keep sharp, all sizes at $8.25 per 
doz. Solid socket, cast steel, with Tek blade six to eight 
inch, No. 12, $6.85 per doz. ; No. 138, $5.75 per doz. Blued 
finish hoes, 7%-in. blade, 4¥, ft. handle, riveted shank, $5.75 
per doz. Blued finish hoes, 7%4-in. blade, 4%4-ft. handle, 
socket shank, $6.75 per doz. 

GARDEN Hose.—Reports from jobbers are to the effect 
that unusually heavy orders are being received for 
garden hose, both for immediate and future shipment. 
The scarcity of cotton fabric is hampering manufacture 
and shortages may appear later. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, %-in. 3-ply 
Competition hose, 8% per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at res 
per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good -in. 
5-ply hose at 10%c. per ft.; %-in. at 9c. per ft. A better 
grade at % in. 4 ply at 15c. per ft.: 4% in. at 13%c. 
white cotton covered % in. at lle. per ft. 

GI The fact that glass factories are not running 
to capacity and that many of them have been idle 
since last summer is making somewhat of a shortage 
in glass. There is, however, a very light demand from 
domestic sources, as building operations are very light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.0.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes 
above first three brackets, 81 per cent off: single strength B. 
first three brackets, 83 per cent off; double strength A, all 
sizes, 82 per cent off 

GUNS AND RIFLES.—Jobbers are predicting very 
serious shortages in guns and other firearms, due to 
the unusual conditions which prevail in the firearms 
industry. The principal manufacturers are reported 
to be engaged in turning out Government contracts, 
and to be cutting down on production for domestic use. 
Dealers are anticipating their wants for the coming 
season and orders are coming in freely for future de- 
livery. Jobbers are only accepting orders for certain 
lines, and may be forced to decline all future orders if 
present conditions continue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single barrel 
shot gun, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, plain extractor, $5.50 
each; automatic ejector, $5.75; 12-gage double barrel, with 
hammer, $12.75; hammerless, $15.5 

Horse CoLuars.—There is a good demand for horse 











collars for spring trade, particularly in the heavy sizes, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 48, half 
sweeney collars, all russet leather, 23-in., $70.50 per doz.; 
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24-in., $78.30 per doz.; No. 30, imitation black scotch leather, 
reinforced throat, 23-in., $52.90 per doz.; cheaper collars 
from $10 per dozen up. 

HANDLES.—Axe, pick, sledge and hammer handles 
advanced about 20 per cent on March 1. Scarcity of 
timber and labor is said to have forced many small 
handle factories out of business, while the larger con- 
cerns are short in supply and swamped with orders. 

Kippie Kars.—Jobbers report a good demand for 
kiddie kars and similar toys for fall delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 Kiddie 
Kars, $8. 40 per doz.; No. 2, $12. 60 per doz.; No. 3, $16.80 
per doz.; No. 4, $21 per doz.; No. 5, $25.20 per doz. 


LANTERNS.—The demand for lanterns continues heavy 
and stocks of jobbers are short in several numbers 
High-grade lanterns are more in demand than the 
cheaper ones. No price changes have been reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 242 tubular, $7.50 per doz.; the large size, cold blast, 
No. 2, $11.50 per doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 


per doz. 

LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil continues to soar in price, 
an advance of 5c. having appeared in a single day. 
There is an undoubted shortage of flaxseed, both in 
this country and Canada, and shipments from South 
America are very light. The demand for oil is also 
showing an increase as spring approaches. Manufac- 
turers expect prices to go still higher. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure old 
process linseed oil in carload lots, raw, $1.50 per gal. ; boiled, 
$1.51 per gal.; in single barrel lots, raw, $1.55 per gal. ; 
boiled, $1.56 per gal. 

NuTs AND BoLts.—The Government is still one of the 
largest buyers of nuts and bolts, and is reported to have 
recently placed a single order for 50,000,000 bolts. 
The manufacturing situation has eased up to some 
extent, but shipping facilities are still poor. Orders 
are lighter. Jobbers have fair stocks, but look for 
shortages to appear later in the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 
in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent discount ; 
hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 Ib.; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 100 Ib 


LEAD Propucts.—Lead pipe and sheet lead have 
advanced %c. per lb. during the past week. 

Oi. Heaters.—Reports from retailers show a fair 
volume of sales of oil heaters, for use after the heat 
is cut off in the flat buildings and furnaces are allowed 
to go out. No price changes are reported, but the same 
difficulties are experienced in getting stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, subject to 
stock on hand, No. 37A, $5.70 each; No. 61, $6.95 each 

O1Ls.— Wholesale prices on single barrel lots of oils, 
in iron barrels, f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


Perfection kerosene, 10%4c, per gal. ; standard white, 1044c 
per gal.; gasoline, 2ic. per gal.; naphtha, 20%c. per gal., 
machine gasoline, 37c. per gal.; turpentine, 50c. per gal.; 
slenatured alcohol, 80c. per gal. 





this time, for immediate shipment, while orders taken 
earlier in the season are also going out daily. The 
consumer demand bids fair to be heavy, and the heavy 
price increase of linseed oil is expected to boost prices 
of house paint. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house 
paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grade, 
$1.80 per gal. 

PouLtry NetTiING.—Jobbers are still making ship- 
ments of poultry netting on orders placed earlier in the 
season. Shipments from the mills have been delayed 
on account of freight difficulties and embargoes, and 
jobbing stocks are low. Reports from retail seurces 
indicate a heavy demand as soon as the season opens. 
Prices are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
a: galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 

Putty AND GLazieRs’ Points.—Sales of putty and 
glaziers’ points are naturally light, and are coming 
mainly from repair sources. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows 
Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points. No. 1 large, No. 2 
medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. per doz 
packages, 

RoreE.—The only noticeable change in the rope situ- 
ation is in the matter of deliveries from the factories, 
which are improving. Manufacturers are said to be 
running to capacity to meet the demand. Jobbers re- 
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port a good volume of orders, and reports from retail- 
ers indicate that farmers are anticipating their wants 
for spring. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 334c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
32%c. per lb. base; No. 3 manila “% 28%4c. per Ib. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 2344c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%4c. per lb. 

ROLLER SKATES.—There is an unusually heavy de- 
mand for roller skates, dealers in Chicago reporting 
much heavier sales than during the same period of last 
year. Jobbing stocks are already showing shortages 
in the best selling sizes, but this condition is laid to 
freight conditions. Jobbers are advising dealers to put 
in good stocks as the demand is expected to be heavy 
throughout the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Union Hard- 
ware Co.’s ball-bearing boys’ No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; Union 
Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing girls’ No. 6S, $1.60 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, 
No. 2, 45c. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common skates 
with clamp, No. 3, 50c. per pair. Barney & Berry’s boys’ 
ball-bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.50 per pair; 
Barney & Berry’s ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. 
1968, $1.60 per pair; Barney & Berry’s ball-bearing extension 
child’s skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry’s 
common boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & 
Berry's common girls’ skates, No. 1953, 55c. per pair. 

RazoRS (OPEN BLADE).—There has been an excep- 
tionally heavy demand for the old open-blade razors, 
and as the production is very much lighter than in 
normal times, quite a shortage has developed. Prices 
are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, square point, flat rubber handle, $17.25 per doz.; 
} ga quarters hollow ground, oval rubber handle, $14.75 per 
doz. 

Razors (SAFETY).—The demand for safety razors 
and blades is much heavier than normal, and is at- 
tributed to the demand on the part of soldiers and 
sailors. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as Tollows: 
Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto Strop, $45 per doz.; Gem, in 
one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 
12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz. Ever Ready, in one dozen 
lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.: 12 dozen lots, 
$7.50 per doz. 

Blades.—Gem, in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 per 
doz. sets; Ever Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, 
one-half dozen to a package, 24 packages to the card, for 
$5.28. Gillette and Auto Strop, 75c. per package of 12; 
38c. for package of 6. . 

SAND PaPer.—The sand paper situation is unchanged. 
There is an exceptionally heavy general demand, coming 
mainly from factory sources. Jobbers have satisfactory 
stocks and are filling orders promptly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
35.40 per ream. 

Scrsws.—The largest purchasers of screws at this 
time are the Government and the furniture manufac- 
turers. Jobbers report a speeding up of sales in the 
last week, and retailers report a better demand as 
spring approaches. Jobbing stocks are in fair con- 
dition. No price changes have been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, Ag 10-10; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5 

SoLpER.—Solder is still very scarce, and both manu- 
facturers and jobbers are confining sales to stock on 
hand. All orders are taken subject to the above under- 
standing. Prices are very firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
half-and-half solder, 52c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
0%e. per Ib 

SasH WEIGHTS.—There is almost no demand for sash 
weights at this time, and there is nothing to indicate 
that sales will grow much heavier. Jobbers have light 
stocks, but ample for the demand. Prices are same 
as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, sash weights, 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton. 

STEEL SHEETS.—The steel sheet situation is un- 
changed. Manufacturers are behind with their orders 
and deliveries are very uncertain. The bulk of the steel 
sheet output is going to manufacturers engaged in 
Government work. The retail demand is light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 28-gage gal- 
vanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black sheets, $6 
per 100 lb 





SEINE TwINe.—There is a good demand for seine 
twine, coming mainly from lake districts and points 
along the Mississippi River. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Seine twine, 
sizes 15 to 42, medium, 60c. per Ib. 

Saws (Cross-CuT AND Woop).—Jobbers’ salesmen 
are now taking orders for cross-cut and wood saws for 
next fall. The demand was heavy during the past 
season, and will probably be as heavy next season. 
Jobbers predict a shortage. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Cross cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No 
5, $1.40 each; No. 5%, $1.55; No. 6, $1.68; No. 6%, $1.82; 
2-man crown patt: ‘ra, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.10 
each; No. 41%, $2.35; No. 5, $2.55; No. 544, $2.80; No. 6, 
$3. Disston’s’ One- man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2% $1.57 each; 
No. 3, $1.90; No. 3%, $2.20: No. 4, $2.50; No. 41%, $2.80; 
No. 5, $3.15. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; Medium, $10.20 
per doz.; cheap, $7.90 per doz 

Tacks.—Sales of tacks are light, but are beginning 
to pick up during the past week. Stocks are in good 
condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Upholster- 
er’s tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
# oz., 25-lb. boxes, 164%4c. per Ib 

Tin Puate.—There is some improvement in ship- 
ments of tin plate, but stocks are still below normal. 
No price changes have been announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-lb. boxes, $20; 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin, 
$30.75. 

TiRE CHAINS.—There is a good demand for tire chains 
for future delivery, as many dealers were unable to 
get them for last winter’s business. 

We quote “ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. C rhe 7% Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 3%, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 3%, $4. 10 per pair; 
35 x 4,.$5.60 per pair; Rid-O- Skid, 30 x 3%, $2.30 per pair; 
32 x 3%, $2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 per pair; Weed cross 
chains, No. 3, $4 per 100; No. 3%, $5.30 per 100; No. 4, $6 
per 100; No. 4%, $6.65 per 100; No. 5, $8 per 100; No. 5%, 
$10 per 100. 

TENTS.—There is a good demand for tents of all 


kinds, particularly in the 7 x 9 and 8 x 10 sizes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade, wall tents, single, 7 x 9, 10 0z., $15.50 each: 8 x 
$16.75; 9% x 12, $27.60. Discount 30-10 per cent 

WaGon Covers.—The demand for wagon covers is 
becoming more pronounced as the spring season ap- 
proaches, and jobbers report very satisfactory orders 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
wagon covers, 10 oz., 10 x 13, $7.47 each; 10 x 14, $8.02, 
11 x 14, $9.03; 11 x 15, $9.65. 

WINDOW VENTILATORS.—The use of so much soft coal 
as fuel has greatly augmented sales of cloth-covered 
ventilators for windows, and jobbers report light stocks 
in consequence. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Continental 
ventilators, No. T 93, $2.85 3 doz. ; No. T 94, $3.50 per on: 


No. T 96, $4 per doz.; No. T 153, $3. 75 per doz.; No. T 
$4.50 per doz. 





barb wire stretchers at this time, and jobbers’ sales are 
heavy. . 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago oO. 8. El- 
woods No. 1 stretcher, $9.75 per doz.; No. 2, $9 per doz. ; 
combination hoist and ‘stretcher, No. 80, $18 per doz.; tackle 
block stretchers, roller bearing, %-in. rope, $13.50 per doz. ; 
¥%4-in. rope, $25.50 per doz.; plain bearing, %-in. rope, $12.75 
per doz. 

WIRE NAILS.—The wire nail situation is more acute 
than ever, and jobbers’ stocks have reached a new low 
level. The makers declare that conditions will be 
materially improved in the near future, as production 
has increased and only shipping facilities delay deliv- 
eries. The 10-keg. limit is still enforced by local 
jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, common wire 
nails, $4.25 per keg, base; cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 
keg, base. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—There is a good healthy demand 
for wrapping paper, and jobbers have had some diffi- 
culty in keeping up stocks under existing freight con- 
ditions. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Krafts 
wrapping paper, 914c. per lb.; Express, 104%4c. per Ib 

WHITE LEAD.—There is a fair demand for white lead, 
which is expected to grow larger as the season ad- 
vances, Stocks are in fair condition. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chic ago. as follows 
Carter’s white lead, in 100-lb. lots, $11.25 per 100 Ib 
white lead in 190-Ib. lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 12, 1918. 


‘ie all-important question now before the steel 
trade and, in fact, all the allied manufacturing 
trades, is what action the War Industries Board will 
take late this month on Government prices of iron and 
steel products, which expire by limitation on March 31. 
A preliminary conference of 75 or more of the leading 
pig iron and steel manufacturers was held in New 
York recentiy on invitation of Judge E. H. Gary, chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation. At this 
conference some of the iron and steel manufacturers 
presented short statements of costs of making pig iron 
ahd steel, also some forms of finished steel, over the 
last three months, and to the utter surprise of many of 
those present, it was found that costs had gone up 
anywhere from $6 to as high as $10 per ton, the latter 
affecting the smaller steel concerns that are not self- 
contained and that have to buy pig iron or steel in the 
open market, or both. 

It is sincerely hoped that the Government will fix 
prices on‘iron and steel products for all of this year 
when it takes up this important question. 

Owing to the favorable weather during nearly all of 
February, output of pig iron, semi-finished steel and 
finished steel made a material gain over January. 
During February no less than 27 blast furnaces blew 
in, while only 13 went out, showing a net gain of 14 in 
active furnaces. The output of pig iron in February 
was at the rate of 82,835 tons per day against 77,799 
tons per day in January. This increase in output of 
pig iron means that more steel was made, and also that 
there was likely an increase in output of finished steel 
products. It is the expectation that in March output 
of pig iron and steel will show a very large increase 
over any other one month since last summer. 

The favorable weather that we have had for nearly 
a month has put an entirely different aspect on the 
outlook for the hardware trade, which is regarded here 
by wholesale and retail merchants as very satisfactory 
in nearly all lines. The railroad situation is very much 
improved, incoming and outgoing shipments are being 
delivered more rapidly, and merchants are able to keep 
their stocks more nearly in line with demands than 
for some time. The thoughts of consumers are now 
being turned strongly to garden equipment, and al- 
ready the demand has set in for garden tools of all 
kinds, and which this spring promises to be very much 
heavier than last year. 

The “war garden” movement has taken a strong hol 
on the people all over the United States, and while 
probably a very large percentage of the war gardens 
cultivated last year did not show a profit in dollars 
and cents, they did show a very heavy profit in other 
ways, such as giving exercise to men and women and 
to boys and girls that badly needed it, also bringing 
communities closer together in a Social way, and the 
stronger prosecution of the war garden this year is 
absolutely certain. Hardware stores have tried to acé 
cumulate as large stocks as possible of garden tools, so 
as to be prepared for a heavy demand that is bound 
to come. Prices are higher this year than last, but 
this will not affect sales. 

BoLts, NUTS AND RIVETS.—The new demand from the 
general trade has been quiet for some time, and lately 
the demand from the Government has also fallen off 
a good deal. However, some makers report the new 
demand for nuts and bolts from the railroads as being 
heavier now than for some time. Recently the Govern- 
ment placed orders for upward of 20,000 kegs of rivets 
for shipyard work, and this large order was distributed 
among the different makers. Government discounts on 
nuts, bolts and rivets in effect until March 31 are un- 
changed. 

Cut Naits.—Makers report the new demand as be- 
ing only fairly active, consumers not desiring to place 
orders ahead, and mills not being anxious to sell for 
extended delivery, because of the fact that present 
prices hold good only until March 31. While they may 
possibly be revised on that date, this is not likely, and 
the trade believes that present prices will be reaffirmed. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging 
$4.50 to $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for both 
iron and steel bars is not very heavy, consumers being 
pretty well covered and mills sold up for some months 
ahead. During the recent railroad congestion, and 
which is not yet cleared up by any means, the mills 
rolling iron and steel bars got back, still farther back, 
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in deliveries, and some now report they are sold up 
to July, or longer. It is not believed that prices on iron 
and steel bars will be changed on March 31. The prices 
quoted below are for large lots of iron and steel bars 
jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots from 
store. 


’ 


We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.: from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SHEETS.—In the past several weeks output of sheets 
has very heavily increased, due to the mild weather, 
and also to the partial clearing up of the railroad con- 
gestion. Early in February the output of sheets of 
all kinds was on a basis of about 40 per cent, but now 
makers report they are making 60 to 65 per cent of 
normal output. Sheet mills are covered for three or 
four months ahead, and two or three of the larger 
mills have enough orders on their books to take about 
their entire output beyond July. Tne Government has 
lately been a very heavy buyer of sheets for work in 
this country and in France. It is said the Government 
lately placed contracts for 50,000 tons or more of flat 
black and corrugated sheets, and it is said that pos- 
sibly 20,000 tons of these sheets are to be sent to 
France for building hangars in that country. Makers 
do not expect that any changes will be made in prices 
of sheets on March 31. The prices quoted below on 
the different grades of sheets are in carload lots at 
mill, jobbers and retailers charging the usual advances 
for small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., 
rolled from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b 
mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots, actual freight 
to point of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 

TIN PLATE.—Operating conditions in the tin plate 
trade are reported as being quite satisfactory, and it is 
said output at present is running very close to 90 per 
cent of capacity. There is a heavy demand for small 
lots of tin plate, known as stock items, and these are 
moving out very freely from mill warehouses, and also 
from jobbers’ stocks. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots 
at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov 
7, prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 
coating, 200-lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., 5. 
12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20 
coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C.. $20; 30-lb. coating, 
I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22; 40-Ib. coating, I. C., $28 
per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery. 

WINDOW GLAss.—Owing to the almost entire cessa- 
tion in building operations all over the country new 
demand for window glass is dull, manufacturers report- 
ing that jobbers and retailers are placing orders only 
for very small lots. The output of window glass this 
year will not be 50 per cent of what it was last year, 
the output in 1917 having been estimated at about 
11,000,000 boxes. It is said the recent advance in 
prices on window glass is being firmly held, and that 
possibly another advance may be made in the near 
future. 

Manufacturers’ discounts are as follows, namely: The first 
three brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; first three brack- 
ets, B single thick, 82; B and B single, larger than the first 











three brackets, 79 per cent; A double strength, all sizes, 8? 
per cent, and B double strength, all sizes, 82. 

Boxing charges, effective Feb. 14, which double those of 
three months ago, are now for glass in the first three brack- 
ets, single and double thick, 30c. per box, and sizes up to 100 
united inches, 50c.; over 100 united inches, $1 each per box 
The reason given for this action is the increased cost of 
lumber. 


WirE Propucts.—It is said that wire and wire nail 
mills in the Pittsburgh district are now operating at 
about 65 per cent of capacity, and this is a gain of 15 
to 20 per cent over the rate of operations early in Feb- 
ruary. The Government is in the market for 12,000 
kegs of wire nails, and this order is likely to be divided 
among the mills this week, the larger part going to 
the American Steel & Wire Co. Mills report that speci- 
fications on contracts for wire nails are more active 
than for wire. 

Prices in effect up to April 1 are as follows: 








Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9, $3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wir: _and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 1) (lays. 


Discotnts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list 
for carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, March 12, 1918. 


EPORTS received from retail dealers located in va- 

rious sections of Cleveland indicate that the vol- 
ume of retail hardware business is about the same as a 
year ago. The same may be said of the general situa- 
tion during the entire months of January and Febru- 
ary. However, reports from jobbers show that their 
business is somewhat below normal for this time of the 
year. This is attributed partly to the serious trans- 
portation conditions that have existed, and to the fact 
that retailers are well stocked up and are not buying 
many goods for future deliveries. 

At a meeting of the Cleveland Hardware Associa- 
tion March 8 considerable time was spent in discussing 
the market conditions on spring goods, and from infor- 
mation brought out at that meeting retailers concluded 
that it will be necessary for them to mark up prices on 
most lines of steel goods because of the sharp advance 
in these goods since stocks were purchased. For exam- 
ple, it was reported that garden rakes, which retailers 
bought last year at $2.25 to $2.50 per dozen, some of 
which have been carried over, now cost $4 per dozen. 
As retailers will have to pay the latter price when they 
replenish their stock, it was pointed out that it will be 
poor business for them to continue to make sales at 
their old retail prices. 

The demand for builders’ hardware continues light, 
but this is affecting the jobbers more than the retailers. 
The building outlook in this city for the coming season 
is not very promising. 


ALUMINUM WARE.—The Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, has advanced prices about 10 per cent on its line 
of cast aluminum ware. 


BoLTs AND Nuts.—There is only a moderate demand 
for bolts and nuts. Manufacturers’ orders are some- 
what better than they have been, but makers are able 
to ship promptly. 


Jobbers’ prices to the trade are as follows, small-lot buyers 
being charged about 5 per cent higher for bolts than the 
quotations given: Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 
and 5 per cent off the list; large sizes, 35 and 5 off list; 
large, 25 and 5 off; stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off; nuts, 
hot press, square tapped, $1.90 off; hot press, square blank, 
$2.10 off; hexagon blank nuts, $1.90 off; hexagon tapped 


nuts, $1.70 off. 


BRUSHES.—Jobbers are getting a good volume of 
orders for brushes from factories, but the demand from 
the retail trade is light. Orders are not being taken 
for future delivery, as there is a possibility of a fur- 
ther price advance. 


CopPpER TACKS AND NAILS.—Prices on copper tacks 
and nails have been advanced 3c. per lb. 

Jobbers quote copper tacks at 48c. per lb. base, and copper 
nails at 50c. per lb. base. 

ENAMEL WARE.—The National Enamel & Stamping 
Co. has advanced prices about 5 per cent on its line 
of Royal enamel ware. 


EAVE TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR PiIPE.—Jobbers report 
a good demand for eave trough and conductor pipe. 
They have good stocks and can make quick shipment. 


GARDEN TooLs.—Shipments are being made on gar- 
den tools, but manufacturers are rather slow on de- 
liveries, and some retailers will probably not be able 
to secure their entire supply in time for the spring buy- 
ing season. Retailers generally are getting in big 
stocks, anticipating a very heavy demand because of 
the war garden movement. The use of vacant city 
lots for garden purposes is expected to be more general 
than a year ago, partly because of the high prices that 
have prevailed the past year. Cultivators and other 
light agricultural tools for garden purposes are in very 
good demand, and jobbers are having trouble in getting 
shipments from manufacturers. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Jobbers report a good volume of 
orders for fishing tackle, which they are now shipping 
out for the spring trade. 

INCUBATORS.—Cleveland retail stores that handle in- 
cubators report some buying, but the season is rather 
early yet, and a more active demand is expected later. 
_Linseep O1t.—Another advance has been made on 
linseed oil, which has gone up 12c. during the past 
week. Owing to the inability to secure vessel tonnage 
for shipments from Argentina little flax seed is com- 
ing from that country, and there is little hope that the 
situation will improve in this respect. Still higher 
Prices for linseed oil are looked for. 

Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.60 per gal. in bbl. lots. 





LANTERNS.—Jobbers are now taking orders for lan- 
terns for early fall shipment and the demand is very 
heavy. 


LEAD PiPpE.—An advance of 25c. per 100 lb. has been 
made on lead pipe, traps, bends and other accessories, 
which are now quoted at $10 per 100 lb. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Jobbers’ stocks of nails and wire 
are better than they have been tor some time. There 
is a fair demand. 

Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are as follows 
Wire nails, $4.05 per keg: galvanized wire, $4.55 per 100 Ib. ; 
galvanized barb wire, $4.90 per 100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, 
$3.80 per 100 Ib. 

/PouLTRY NETTING.—The call for poultry netting is 
not active and jobbers are well supplied. 


2 PRUNING AND SPRAYING EQuUIPMENT.—With the 
spring pruning season at hand a good demand has de- 
veloped for pruning saws and shears and for spray 
pumps. Retailers who handle these goods find no trou- 
ble in securing a good supply from manufacturers. 


RUBBER ROOFING.—One manufacturer has made a 
price advance of 20c. a roll or about 10 per cent on 
rubker roofing, and others are expected to make a 
similar advance because of the high cost of felt and 
labor. 

Saw VIises.—The Buckeye Saw Vise Co., Cleveland, 
has made a sharp price advance on its line of cast iron 
and steel saw vises. 

ScaLes.—The Pelouze Scale Co., Chicago, has ad- 
vanced prices about 10 per cent on family and platform 
scales. 

Screws.—There is a steady and fairly heavy demand 
for screws, and manufacturers are  eoor ss jobbers 
well supplied. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks as follows: Flat head 


bright screws, 75 and 10; flat head japanned, 65, 10 and 5; 

flat head brass, 50 and 10; round head brass, 40 and 10 
SHOE FINDERS’ NAILS.—An advance of about 10 per 

cent has been made on the price of shoe finders’ nails. 


SHEETS.—The demand for all grades of sheets is 
rather slow. 

Jobbers’ prices to retailers are as follows: No. 28 black, 
6.35¢c. per 100 Ib.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5.35c.; No. 28 gal- 
zanized, 7.60c. 

SPIKES.—There is a very heavy demand for small 
track spikes, and jobbers are having trouble in secur- 
ing supplies. Much of this demand is coming from the 
coal mining districts. Jobbers quote % x 2%-in. spikes 
at $5.70 per 100 lb. 

STEEL ROOFING.—The demand is moderate and ship- 
ments from manufacturers on jobbers’ orders are rather 
slow. 

We quote standard 29 gauge corrugated galvanized roofing 
and V crimp roofing at $5.75 per squgre; rolled roofing, $6 
per square. 

STEEL TAPES AND RULES.—The Lufkin Rule Co. has 
advanced prices on some of its numbers of steel tapes 
from 5 to 10 per cent, and about 10 per cent on most of 
its steel rules. 

Syrup CANS.—With the maple syrup season -well un- 
der way and the prospect of a good season, the demand 
for syrup cans is very heavy and jobbers are having 
difficulty in supplying the trade. 

Som. Pipe.—The demand for soil pipe is very quiet, 
and base price is unchanged at 32 and 10 per cent on 
the standard sizes. 

TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—The demand upon the job- 
bing trade for automobile casings, tubes and spark 
plugs has become fairly active for the spring trade 
and shipments are now being sent out to the retailers. 

WINDOW GLAss.—Another advance of one point or 
about 7 per cent has just been made on window glass. 

WIRE CLOTH.—Manufacturers are behind on ship- 
ments of wire cloth, owing to the fact that they were 
delayed in getting deliveries on wire during the winter. 

We quote wire cloth at $2 per 100 sq. ft. for No. 12 mesh 
black, and $2.70 for No, 12 mesh galvanoid. 

WIRE Goops.—One leading manufacturer has ad- 
vanced the price of kitchen wire goods about 10 per 
cent, 


Woop HANDLES.—There is a serious shortage in all 
kinds of wood handles, particularly hickory handles, 
and jobbers’ stocks are rather low. The shortage is 


due to the fact that handle manufacturers were unable 
to get timber during the winter months, because of the 
railroad embargoes, and have been unable to keep up 
their normal production. The demand is heavy. 
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BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, March 9, 1918. 


MBARGOES of one kind and another are shutting 

off the supply of hardware in this section to a 
greater extent than for many months previously. This 
is particularly true of wire nails, the stocks of which 
are very low. In spite of the many difficulties and the 
increases of prices in so many lines, a surprisingly 
large volume of business is being done. Jobbers report 
sales but little below those of February of last year. 

Dealers continue to hold back on their spring orders 
and there is little evidence of a disposition to anticipate 
on summer and fall goods, although there is a general 
sentiment among the better-informed jobbers and deal- 
ers that many items will be found short as the season 
advances. A return’ of winter weather with several 
inches of snowfall has had a depressing effect on the 
retail trade. No improvement in building is noted 
except that there are reports of more industrial build- 
ing this spring to accommodate larger Government war 
orders. 

There is a great scarcity of most tools used in the 
industries, notably of files, drills and reamers. A 
slight betterment is reported in the deliveries of pre- 
cision gages and machinists’ tools. There is a little 
improvement in deliveries of steel, bolts and nuts, and 
similar goods, but it is not sufficiently great to create 
many optimists in the steel and heavy hardware trade. 


AxES.—The demand for axes is falling off consider- 
ably, so that the scarcity of axes is not so much a 
feature. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz 
been ad- 


bits have 





Bits.—Some makes of auger 
vanced in price 5 to 10 per cent. 


BoLts AND Nuts.—There is little change in the bolt 
and nut situation. The demand for certain sizes of 
bolts keeps the stocks depleted, and deliveries of nuts 
are so slow that it is difficult to get some kinds from 
local stocks. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S.F 
nuts, same as with H.P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with 
Cc. T. and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount : 
4% x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; with H.P. nuts, 4 x 
% in. and smaller, 30 per cent; 4% x % in. and larger, 25 
per cent; common carriage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 
30 per cent; 44% x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; stove bolts 
1000 lots, 60 per cent; bolt ends, 25 per cent. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent; C.T. and D. or H.P. nuts, blank or tapped, 
200-Ib. kegs, list. 





BUILDING PaperRs.—No improvement is noted in the 
demand for building papers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
$3.25 per ewt.; tarred sheathing, 97c. a 


Nos, 1, 2 and 3 tarred felts, 
roll 


Cut NaiLts.—Almost no demand for cut nails exists., 
No change in quotation is reported. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, $5.25 base per 
‘keg . 

CHAIN.—Woodhouse trace and stake chain has been 
advanced 10 per cent. Acme chain links have also been 
advanced 10 per cent. Regular proof coil chain has 
been advanced and the larger sizes are now quoted at 
one price. 

We quote proof coil, self-colored chain from jobbers’ stocks: 
3/16 in., $16.10 per 100 lb.; % in., $13.55; 5/16 in., $12.55; 
% in., 7/16 in., % in., and 5 in., $12. Extras unchanged. 

FiLes.—The industrial demand for 
signs of decreasing and stocks are low. 
quotations. 


files shows no 

No change in 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 and 10 per cent discount; Arcade, Great 
Western and similar brands, 60 and 7% per cent discount; 
Chelsea hand cut files, 20 per cent discount. 


GLAss.—No change can be seen in the glass situation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, 80 and 10 
per cent discount; double B, 80 10 and 5 per cent discount. 

HoseE.—Business in garden hose has not started for 
the season, and there is a general feeling that the de- 
mand will not reach normal although the war garden 
movement will help greatly if the summer should be 
dry. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
%-in., 16; 11%, 10% and 9\c.; 


%-in. hose, 11% and 9c. ; 
\%-in., 10% and 8c. 

IronN.—There is no change in the situation in iron 
bars. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Refined iron, $4.715 to $5 
base, per 100 lb.; hoop iron, $8.25; 


Norway iron, $12. H. & 


P. best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals 
half rounds and bevels, $7. : 
MARLINE.—Hemp marline has been advanced Ic. a Jb. 


POULTRY NETTING.—No improvement is reported in 
the sales of poultry netting, which is moving slowly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
ized after weaving, 40 
per cent discount. 


Poultry 
per cent discount; 


netting, 
from 


ig, Salvan- 
factory, 45 


PAINTS.—The future of the coming paint season js 
not clear, and few dealers expect to do a normal busi- 
ness. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
bright red, $2.90 a gal.; 


Best quality house 
outside white, $2.65; inside white, 
gray, blue, yellow and brown, $2.45; window blind green, 
$2.30; dark red, $1.85; willow green, $1.95. Medium grade 
house paints, outside white, gray, buff and moss green, $1.55 
a gal.; shutter green, $1.75; bright red, $1.80; blue and yel- 
low, $1.60; inside white, dark red and olive green, $1.46 
Flat wall paint, $1.80 a gal. Black screen paint, 35c. a qt 


paints, 


RIvETS.—There is no change in the rivet situation 
except an increase of 1c. a lb. on structural rivets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 4 
per cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base per Ib. 


RooFING. — While business in roofings is showing 
little life, the movement toward higher prices continues, 
and many makers are issuing new quotations showing 
a considerable advance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing; one- 
ply, $1.55 a sq.; two-ply, $1.91; three-ply, $2.28; second 
quality, one-ply, $1.30; two-ply, $1.66; three-ply, $2.03; 
third quality, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.38; three-ply, $1.72; 
fourth quality, one-ply, 95c.; two-ply, $1.23; three-ply, $1.52 

SASH Corp.—Prices of sash cord are stiffening grad- 
ually, more especially on the cheaper grades. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Samson 
and Silver Lake, 80c. a lb.; Silver Lake B grade, 71%c. a lb.; 
Phoenix grade, 49%c. a Ib.; southern cord, 52c. to 55c. a Ib. 


ScREws.—Some salesmen are talking of another ad- 
vance in the price of screws, but nothing can be found 
to substantiate their views. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent discount; round head blue, 70 and 10 per 
cent; flat head brass, 42%, and 20 per cent; round head 
brass, 40 and 20 per cent.; iron machine screws, 45 per cent. ; 
coach screws, 40 per cent cap screws, 40 per cent.; set 
screws, 45 per cent. 

STEEL.—The steel trade is in much the same condi- 
tion as last week. Goods are coming in very slowly, 
and the average selling price to-day is unquestionably 
higher than a month ago. Quotations are to some ex- 
tent nominal, as immediate delivery sometimes brings 
even higher prices than those quoted. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, 
rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 
100 Ilb.; rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, 
$5.50. 





Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and square and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner or narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
lb. ; broken bundles, $7.25. Angles and channels, under 3 in., 
stock lengths, $5 base per 100 lb.; tees, under 3 in., stock 
lengths, $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, stock lengths, $6.50. 


Tacks.—No change of interest is reported, the vol- 
ume of business continuing at the same pace as for 
weeks past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base, per 
100 ib. Add to base extras as per differentials of Nov. %, 
1917. 


WirE CLoTH.—Although there is every evidence of 4 
great scarcity of wire cloth for the season, business 1s 
rather quiet as most dealers covered for the season 
months ago and are now accepting shipments. 

Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.35. Black wire cloth, 14 
mesh, $2.85. Quotations on deliveries from factories are 10¢. 
less than from jobbers’ stocks. 

WASHBOARDS.—Washboards have been advanced 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Wuips.—New prices on whips show an average ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent. 


Wire NaliLs.—The effect of the embargoes on the 
wire nail stocks has been severe. There are prac- 
tically no nails to be had from the jobbers and most 
retailers have few nails left. Large shipments are 
ready at the mills, and relief will probably soon be had. 
base, 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.2 
per keg. 















Publicity for the Retailer 


By Burt J. PArRIs 


‘Hardware News,” Store Paper of A New Store Paper Recruit 


Hoff & Bro., Inc., Makes Initial a pa tadierrillnlinoniy Sina 


a T is our pleasant duty to announce another addi- 
Bow — Many Live Suggestions tion to the already large list of hardware store 


. ‘6 ’ 9 paper publishers. This time it is Hoff & Bro., 
in Welch s Store News’ — Inc., Reading, Pa., and No. 1 of Vol. 1 makes an 
Gardening and ‘Dollar auspicious start, which is full of promise of even 


D 3 Ad better things to come. 
ay S This first issue does what we think every store 


1—The new Store Paper of Hoff & Bro., Inc. 
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“YOUR HARDWARE STORE” 
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“Repair work Was cost me more DEPARTMENT } No. 1 | SAVING BUTTER DEPARTMENTS 2 and 3 
than the original machine” stormed ee 
| the physician. P ° A pound of butter can be made to . ’ 
“Repair work does pay better"| Auto Accessories, Tires |,,.° fo:-. a. tone on the table by} @emeral and Builders 
said the automobile man. | 4 P — merging it with sweet milk in the Hardware 
You find it so in your business, | KELLEY SPRINGFIELD TIRES proper proportions One pound of | —— 
don’t you Doc?” H AND TURES butter merged with one pint of milk it it 1s hardware you want for 
a SOLD ON MILEAGE will make two pounds of delicious your spring requirements you can 
THE SERMON HIT HIM | sweet butter, which contains no get it here 
- adulte ions of any kind—nothing Our stock of Builders’ Hardware 
. t but butter. sweet milk, salt and 4% is the largest in Reading 
A colored preacher was vehemently | teaspoon of butter coloring if desired We don’t have to get i for you 
denouncing the sins of his congrega- | ne anenentiinth a ai we have #2 
tion. “Bredern an’ sistern. Ah oe eee ee “pat ‘ 
| dos 1 pint milk 2 teaspoons salt We give you service by having the 
warns yo ‘gainst de heinous sin ob| ‘ 
| dinitin-* ' Ab he +f 1 pound butter + teaspoon butter | g00ds on hand 
ootin craps! charges yo'| coloring Select the hardware for that new 


gainst de black rascality of liftin’| 
pullets. But above all else, bredern| 
an’ sistern, Ah demolishes yo’ ‘gainst 
de crime ob melon stealin’ ” | 

A brother in the back seat made | 
an odd sound with his lips, rose ang | ———————————————————- 
snapped his fingers. Then he sat} CLIP-ON 


The last two ingredients may be home from the samples and designs 
omitted in case the family cares for in our show room 
fresh butter and does not mind the! Let us estimate on your plans, we 
pale color One-half or one-fourth will get the order if you do 
of the above quantities may be used 
if less than two pounds of butter is 











| desired Yes we sell Yale Lock 
down again with an abashed look. » " 
ae oe ee a ok: | ACCELERATOR FOR FORDS Pour the milk Into the jar and set aes a, 
- 5 =| . it in a pan of warm water. Then cu 
eon sternly, does yo’ rar up an’ snap| Ouly @ screw driver needed—no , “or that new Garage have y een 
er . — re 1ew Garage have yu see 
9o' Rieila Whe Ah aneeke ot meion | holes to bore’ or parts to fit, com- the butter into smal! pieces, drop Pers! see 
stealta’?”” > | plete, $1.00. ping them into the milk. The warm ; t#@t No sharon dcor ret, it is 
oy jes remin’ b ” th ‘ f milk softens the butter, but does not ‘!¢@ most complete one made, priced 
e - : 
x4 a dg 7 % Ass ae ee heat it to the point where it becomes | Tight, $7.00. Cemplete with track 
WAS IB The SAKE Seat BRewereS MesE- | DEFENDER ;oily. When-the butter is softened, Le" us show you bow it works 


ly, “wha, Ah leff’ mah knife.” iB i : . 
Yhief proof Locks for FORDS, remove jar from water, adjust cover = — 


























—_—_— | $3.50. . and beat quickly for about one min- 
rhe most dangerous of all poisons | ute. Then set the jar in cold water We stock Penn and Corbin lines 
are the toxins of infectious disease RO and beat again for a minute Can quote 1 on these or apy other 
the next most dangerous are the tox- SMITH rhe butter and milk are now,you may select 
. * ‘ “ae 
ins of fatigue. Work, whethér ‘of | FORD Electric light outfits thoroughly merged. Empty at once e 
muscles or nerves, produces waste A into a dish to cool and harden, when 
. 82.25 and 85.00. t will be ady f a. 
products, “ashes” which are poison- ‘ eee ee eee ew Jur busines rk Hardware 
ous, the so-alled fatigue toxins. }—--——— rhis butter, if not salted, will we dc Let us prove this to you 
When these toxins have piled up in Wire Whee! Brushes $1.00 ea, | Keep 88 long af any fresh butter in| satisfaction 
our blood to a certain pitch we feel! y ‘esi $1.00 to 50 winter, and if salted will keep longer Our stock selected for particular 
Mirror 1. S45 i 
tired, so that fatigue {is a form of Spotlights $2.50 to 85.00! people, your wants .not our 
self-poisoning. When we quit work|Motorweave Auto Blankets, 
or sleep or take food these poisons | *6.75 to $10.00 
are neutralized or burnt up in the Chanola .. B0¢ to $1.00 HAND-MADE AXES. 
system or washes and breathed out | sponges .. B5ec to 81.00 — 
of it. Lane Jacks $2.00 to 86.50 ea 
ha ll weigh ? ‘ 
— — axes up to 4 1-4 pound The xe 
OUR PHONES SOME SPECIALS hand-made and ar r 1 
. ——) 28 Ge1 2 } rit vo ervice or vo . get ¥ 
BELL 1266—1267 | Lightning Carbon Remover peel : . 7 oo ee ee ee 
CON —23 other special ax which vchine 
_ 'Pts Regular 75<« Ox 
a | orgced, but lly temper b 
| Qts., Regular $1.00 Te inden % ves _ 
INTRODUCING YOU TO 1%. Gal., Regular $2.00 $1.00 ; ; 
Mr. Rhode cocoreccs's ae, MO 3 — . 
Mr.. Reif? ...... «Dept. No 2} " 
itp, Disian ee Dept. No. 3| VARNOL METAL POLISH CROSS-CUT SAWS 
Mr. Werley ...:..... . Dept. No. 4| 4 Gal., Reg. 75 50 
Mr. Brown ............Dept. No. 5|1 Gal., Reg, $1,2 $1.00 The Atkins saws are guaranteed t 
Wve. MAtIGam . oo oc ec. DOC. TOO. BY ct give you service or you may get your 
Mr. Starke ...... ereees Dept. No. 6 tAVOLINE OIL IN ANY QUANTITY | HOOVER BUTTER SAVER money back. They have a thin back 
Miss Kretz,.. rrr Dept. No. 7) Special $1.25 and are made right 
Miss Folk,..... ee. ++Dept. No. 7| Tight Gal. 75¢; 5 gal., $3.00 pee 2 ae 
Mr. Cosby ./......+ . -Dept. No. 8 | Medium Gal. 80c; 5 gal., $8.25 YOUR HARDWARE STORE” 
Ee DROME pcvcswcccces Dept. No. 9| _ » = — SHOULD BE THE BEST SECURITIE . OWN 
Know these people—they” render | . >RONOUNCE r You PPP oe eee ae 
oer 7 | EVERYTHING FOR THE CAR PRONOUNCED BY YOt ARE THE BONDS OF 


sérvice. “MY HARDWARE STORE" 
aaa , Get the Féeling BUSINPSs FRIENDSHI! 

‘WITH US THE CUSTOMER Is |FREE DELIVERY READING AND —— AND 

‘ ALWAYS RIGHT. BERKS COUNTY | $5.00 FOR $4.13 W. 8. 8. ‘il RIBERTY BONDS 
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2--Answers the purpose of a local newspaper 


Hardware Age 








A New Home Made Edition 
Chopped Out Every 30 Days 











Welch’s Store News 





A monthly handshake, a littl 
visit and a bit of business for 
the friends and neighbors. 














Berea, Kentucky. January 15, 1918 





| 
© | 
Buggies 
| Phoenix | 
Moyer 
Hercules | 


Keep your eye on us 
for that new buggy 
Got em bought at the 
old price 





PRAISES THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
} A Southern Governor declared re-| 
cently: “The Ten Commandments of 
| Agriculture laid down by Dr. 8. A 
| Knapp ought ot be written in letters} 
jor gold, framed and hung on the} 
walls of every school room.” These} 
as fol- 





(Welch's Vehicle Department) 





Ten Commandments” are 
lows 
| 1. Prepare a deep and thoroughly 





pulverized seed-bed, well drained; | 
break in the fall to @ depth of 8 tc 
10 or 12 inches, according to soil, 
th implements that will not bring 
the subsoil to the sur- 

meals should 





















All sizes—prices Tight 
Can save you money on 
it) Size. 

410. Keep an account of each farm 
product, in* order to know from 
which the gain or loss arises. 
| —Progressive Farmer. 





(Welch's Drug Department) 












Picture Framing 


50 Different Style Mouldings 


We can frame all sizes and guarantee 
satisfaction. Come on! 


(Welch's Furniture Department) 

















The Victrola brings the world’s 
best music right into the home 


The Victrola is all artists and all instruments— 
the greatest singers, the most famoustiastrumen- 
talists, the leading bands and orchestras, the foremost 
entertainers of every kind. 

Its superb music is as elevating and inspiring as 
it is entertaining. To hear the greatest artists in- 
terpret the great master-works of music is a pleasure 
that any one might well desire. 

And you can easily enjoy all this delightful 
music in your home. 


1918 


Brings a clean slate and a new pencil but many 
unsolved problems upon which we must labor. It is 
ushered in with more uncertainties, more possibilities, 
more changes, more opportunities than any other 
year in history. It isso unusual and so great is 
the shrouded mystery that we can only proceed 
trusting in the great Architect believing that our great 
world is progressing and after all that right makes 
might. 

From the few indications that we have it is go- 
ing to be a great year for the farmer. Our world 
is now more than ever depending on the farmer. 
his own, and 'tis well he is our 
enuine life and is in 


BOW TO DO TH 

We can not alter yesterday. A 

we can do is to learn its lessons, 

that we may not repeat the same 

blunder, or commit the same sins 
tomorrow.—Lyman Abbott. 


Seed Oats 


are going to be out 
of sight. Our first 
car in by Feb. tst. 
Better get yours then. 


(Welch's Seed Department) 





LET US REJOICE THAT WE LIVE 
TODAY 





For we are learning so fast in 
this blessed, bloody University of 
Hard Knocks! America, the sleep- 
ing giant, is getting bumped into the 
consciousness of a larger life. The 
walls of our homes and our work 
are falling, nut that invaders may 
come in, but that our hearts may go 
out. Today the world is one family 
We sit down to the frugal feast with 
England, our schoolboy enemy! — 
— with France, with Russia, with 
Italy, with Belgium, with China and 
Japan, with South America, While 
the Prodigal Hun learns to hate his 
husks and think upon his way! We 
are turning from a full stomach to 
a full heart, We have moved out of 
four walls into four continents, 
Let Us Rejoice That We Live Today! 
For we are learning that the 
things worth while are not bought 
with dollare, but that  sacri- 


GrassSeed 


Clover 
Timothy 

Red Top 

Blue Grass 
Orchard Grass 
Sweet Clover 


Etc. 


Price right, and we 
carry only 99% and 
better. 


(Welch's Seed Department) 








comlug privi- 
r 


Plows 






oD 
men of all history 
in the one business today, 
we carry a gun, plant a fleld, man- 
age @ home, run a lathe, sit in an 
office or stand on a platform — the 





I Ruse: 
y---r 


d You 
uary,is a good time to do it, 
Your health — would be better if 





January is inventory month. Busi- 
ness men take inventory, to find out 
how much of the old stock is left, 
how much should be cleared out; 
to get the facts concerning their} tin improve it? e 
equipment and resources; to estab-| Your mind — have you trained it 
lish a basis upon which they can/for concentration, for thinking? — 
build plans for bigger business in|are you developing it by good read- 
the months to come. The man who! ing? 
didn't inventory his business would) This year of 1918—have you made 
be considered wreckless and foolish.|any definite plans for reaching « 

Have you ever thought of taking|certain goal before another New 
an inventory of yourself, of making| Year? 

a real, get-down-to-the-facts inves-|, These are only suggestions, But 
tigation of your stock, your equip-| you get the idea, don't you? Inven- 
ment, your chances of success? Jan-, tory yourself NOW. 


you'd get rid of some of your hab- 
its? — would more outdoor recrea- 





business of WINNING THE WAR, 
carrying it thru beyond “premature 
peace,” making the world “safe for 
démocracy,” and planting a surer 
throne for the empire of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Let Us Rejoice That We Live Today! 
For “I am not come to send peace. 
but a sword,” until the power of 
evil is broken in the indvidual, the 
nation and the world. 

RALPH PARLETTE, 

In the Lyceum Magazine. 


(Welch's Implement 





Cow Peas 


should be bought 
early. Going to 
be higher later on. 
ROADS 
Roads rule the world — not kings 
nor conquerors, not courts nor con- 
stables, not ships nor soldiers. The 
road is the only royal line in a de- 


(Welch's Seed Department) 








JOIN WITH US 


O make well and to trade 
fairly. To profit not alone 
in dollars but in the good 

will of those with whom we 
deal, firm in the conviction 
that the ethics of business are 
no different from those of “man 








There are Victors and Victrolas in great yariety from $10 to 
Come in and see and hear them—we will gladly play any 


$400. 


music you wish to hear, Easy terms can be arranged if desired 

















to man.” To correct our errors 
to improve our opportunities 
and to rear from the daily work 
a structure which shall be 
known for all that’s best in 
business. 


mocracy, the only legislature that 
never changes, the only court that 
never sleeps, the only army that 
never quits, the first aid to the re- 
demption of any nation, the exodus 
from stagnation in any society, the 
call from savagery in any tribe, the 
high priest of prosperity after the 
order of Malchisedec without be- 
ginning of days or end of life. — 
The road is umpire in every war, 
and when the new map is made it 
simply pushes on its great campaign 


of help, hope, brotherhood. efficiency (Welch's Hardware Dept) 
and peace. 


REPAIR WEEK 


January 24th to 31st 


Every farmer is asked by the Government dur- 
ing this week to go over all his farm machinery 
and see what repairs are needed so they can be 
bought and ready for work. Don't wait till 
you start your work to get your repairs, 


e 
Wire Fence 
4 ft. fence No. 9 top and 
bottom—per rod—50 c. 
Complete stock of other 
sizes, also stock and poul- 
try fencing. ‘ 














(Welch's Repair Department) 















paper should not only do at the start but in every 
subsequent issue, and that is introducing the differ- 
ent departments of the store and their respective 


managers or salesmen in charge. O 


reproduced you note the reference to the men and 
two columns of presentation on Departments 1, 2 
In a large store the depart- 
ment idea is necessary to efficient management and 
the store paper should reflect this departmental idea 


and 3 respectively. 


to a considerable extent as it gives 


an opportunity to present the various lines of goods 
with the least confusion and also permits of a 
presentation which acquaints the reader of the size 
and scope of the entire establishment. 

We do not recommend this idea be handled in a 
set, stereotyped manner or even adhered to rigidly, 


for the store paper to be interesting 
and ever-changing in make-up. 


But don’t forget 


n this first page 


the store paper 


” 


ter. 


must be flexible 
Price,” etc. 


saving device? 





to acquaint readers with the personnel of your store 
and don’t fail to show them that yours is a store of 
many angles, of many departments. 

Hardware News has a “Housewife’s Column,” an 
interesting innovation which lists many important 
household items appreciated by nearly every woman 
who is a house manager. 

In going over the four pages of this February 
number of the News, it seems to us that the editor 
has used about the right mixture of humor, local 
items and store news. 

We direct attention to the item of “Saving But- 
Isn’t this an effective way to present a money- 
In two other store papers which 
we looked over recently we saw this type of butter 
churn presented something like this: 
Saver, saves butter through mixing butter and milk. 
Contrast a presentation of this sort 


“Blank Butter 
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3—A sale that you should hold immediately 


DOLLAR DAY 


Saturday, February 16 


‘The buying public has always purchased generously of 
ur Dollar Day, Offerings, knowing them to be MONEY 
SAVING BARGAINS. This Dollar Day we are presenting 
imusual bargains as we appreciate the fact that the careful 
buyers must make every dollar do the utmost possible buying 

The sensiblé buyer will be-here when the store opens as 
sur stock on some items is linited. 





Glauce over this list and be on hand when busmess com- 


mences. 





SPECIAL for DOLLAR DAY ONLY 
Dientad Ament Te ee ARES 


4 Hygrade Electric Lamp Bulbs for $1.00 


Regular: Price 28¢ each. These are strong, rugged, long-lived, bril- 
iiant and efficient lamps and one gives: almost four times the light 
of the old style lamp on the same current, 


Aluminum Ware Specials at $1.00 Each 


2 at. Rice Boilers 4 qt. Berlin Sauce Pans (with 
4 qt. Berlin Kettles (with cov- ~ covers) 
ers) 8 inch Fry Pans 
6-cup Coffée Pefcolators 
These were purchased long ago, and every housekeeper wil) be 


eager to snap them up at_$1.00 a prece. 
», 


. 
$1.00 Discount 
for keeping cold liquids cold and 
hot liquids hot. In metal con- 


tainers -with aluminum screw top 
cup. Only $1.00 each. 











9-Piece Guernsey Ware 
Sets for $1.00 


This is the famous brown and 
white ware that is so univers 
ly used and these sets 
worth much mare th 
we are asking. 



















No reservations. This gives you }21 quart AGATE DISH PAN $1 


a good chance to purchase hand- " > om 
sume Birthday or Christmas [20 Quart AGATE BERLIN KET- 
i TLE $1.00 with cover. 


gifts at ridiculously low prices. 
10 quart AGATE BERLIN 


‘ A SAUCE PAN, $1.00 with cover. 
Clark's Expansion’ Bits 


AGATE TBA AND COFFEE 
large size, two cutters, cutting | kind. 


T, one of each or two of a 
from 7-8 to 3. Regular price §Sale price 


$1.00 “4 os for aie 
2 Champion Spark Plugs wlan — i 


regula "§ 100 Fer This Day Only $1 


buys them on Dollar Day Bays a 


$1.50 Penn Safety Razor. 
3 Bethlehem Spark Plugs 10 inch Stillson Wrench 
Ford Size, regular price 60c. 8 inch Monkey Wrench 


9 inch Smooth Plane 1 3-4 inch 
$1.00 Cutter ; 


buys three of them. 15 inch Jack Plain 2 inch cutter 


And Lots of Other Bargains. 
SEE OUR WINDOWS. 


Do not wait untjl late in the day and blame. us if the 
items vou want are sold out. G ef here early. Bring’ your 
friends and your Dollars. 























Foster-Farrar Company 








' 
] 





with the explanation given in the issue of the News. 

We are most glad to welcome the News in our 
midst and predict for it a long and successful 
Career, 


It's Really a Local Newspaper 

No. 2 (13 in. x 1915 in.) 

ERE’S the first page of Welch’s Store News, 
the store publication of Welch’s Department 
Store, Berea, Ky. John W. Welch is editor. 

Store News is an 8-page paper with “boiler-plate 
insides,” that is, the inside pages are furnished 
already printed with items of general interest. 
Country weeklies use this same idea almost exclu- 
sively so that in size, appearance and volume of 
contents Welch’s Store News is to all intents and 
purposes a local newspaper. 

Pay particular attention to the method used in 
making up the ads in Store News. Each ad is de- 
partmentized for the convenience of the reader. 

A good addition to the paper would be a directory 
of departments and managers as made use of by 
Hoff & Bro. in their new publication previously 
referred to. 

Store News is deserving of much praise: it is 
well written, well put together and well edited. It 
should do much for the firm publishing it. 


You Might Have a ‘‘Dollar Day”’ 

No. 3 (2 cols. x 16 in.) 
| a past years hardware merchants used to stage a 

number of “Dollar Days” throughout the year, 
but of late the dollar-day sales which have come to 
our notice have been few and far between. These 
are times when the dollar-day sale will produce an 
interest that it never did before. 

Just switch from this comment over to the Fos- 


4—A combination food-conserving appeal 








PA 


IT IS YOUR DUTY AS A 
PATRIOT TO RAISE FOOD jf 


% and to Conserve Food. 


YOU SHOULD CULTIVATE THE GARDENING HABIT. 


It will surprise you how much a small garden and a few 
chickens will reduce your living expenses. 

Now is the time to begin raising spring vegetables and 
and spring chickens. 


GARDEN TOOLS 




















Spading Forks : $1.00 to $1.50 
Garden Rakes mn 
Gatden Cultivators............-____—....... $1.00 to $1.56 
Weeding Hoes a 25c to 75c¢ 
Garden Plows, 4 attachments. Se 








Use SAFETY HATCH INCUBATORS for bigger hatches, 
better and stronger chickens. Turning the eggs is the 
% only strenuous part of operating the SAFETY HATCH. 
120 Egg Capacity— a 
175 Egg Capacity ninccencnnnneem $21.00 
240 Egg Capacity = $24.00 
Safety Hatch hot-water Brooders__$] 6.50 

















TO CONSERVE YOUR FOOD, 


you will need an Enterprise Food 
Chopper. Your kitchen is not com- 
plete without an Enterprise. Al- 
most every recipe that utilizes left- 
overs requires the use of a food 
chopper. Family sizes: 








i a 
Ny taco siisiatatiidiniaieieane 
|e ee 








Buy Thrifé Stamps, 
Plant A Garden, 
Raise Chickens 





oa 
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ter-Farrar (Northampton, Mass.) dollar-day sale 
ad, read it through, cut it out and stick it on a 
sheet of paper. Then sit down and make such 
changes in the items and prices as will make the 
ad apply to your own establishment. Don’t change 
a word of the opening talk unless you have never 
had a dollar sale. Shoot the copy to your newspaper, 
give a proof to each of your salesmen, make sure 
stocks are all O. K. and then if you don’t have a 
real live crowd of buyers to wait upon advise us 
and the cigars will be our treat. 
Are you on? 


Another Gardening Ad 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 
WE showed you the first Blakey-Clark gardening 
ad in the Feb. 21 issue of HARDWARE AGE and 
here is the follow-up. In this ad is combined fur- 
ther food-conserving ideas, and we think this a 
fine idea. Under the head of “raise and conserve 
food” you can use a series of ads that will gain the 
serious attention of local newspaper readers. 

If a moment’s thought is given to this big ques- 
tion which is constantly before all of us it will be- 
come apparent that the hardware store offers every 
family many opportunities to conserve food. The 
fireless cookers sold by hardware stores are fuel 
conservers. 

Incubators, food choppers, bread mixers, butter 
savers, patent roasters, electric specialties, refrig- 
erators and other numerous items found in the 
hardware store are definite aids in the production 
and conservation of food, in the prevention of waste 
through cooking, spoilage and non-use of left-overs. 

We have a suggestion to make. It is this: Dur- 
ing some idle hour (if there is any such animal in 
a live, up-to-the-minute hardware emporium) go 
over your fuel and food-conserving specialties. 
After you get a complete list as suggested in the 
items mentioned above, write a brief note on each 
with respect to its economy features. You now have 
the groundwork of a 3 or 4-column ad that will 
make a big dent in your locality. 

Choose for a heading something on this order: 
“How the Hardware Store Helps Conserve the Na- 
tion’s Fuel and Food.” Follow this with an open- 
ing talk along this line: “This is an out-of-the- 
ordinary advertisement. To read it carefully is 
both a patriotic duty and an act which will enable 
you to make definite savings in your weekly ex- 
pense budget for fuel and food. We tell you briefly 
how each item listed in this announcement will save 
you actual cash and release a greater quantity of 
food for our soldiers who are giving up everything 
that Life offers to fight your fight and my fight. 
We are serious about this ad. 

“We publish it, of course, as a business announce- 
ment, but behjnd it is a larger thought—the thought 
of doing all that is in our power to spread the idea 
of food conservation—the duty that the United 
States Food Administration puts squarely up to 
each and every one of us.” 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 28, 29, 30, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 





Hardware Age 


ASSOCIATION SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio. Date not yet set. M. 
L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, secretary; Elgin. 


Washington News 


‘(Continued from page 64) 


The purpose of this very unusual statute, in the lan- 
guage of the Director of the Bureau of Mines, is “to 
prevent disloyal persons from procuring explosives or 
their ingredients and to keep explosives or their in- 
gredients out of the hands of persons who will not pro- 
tect them carefully enough to prevent them from being 
stolen or used for unlawful purposes.” The alien enemy 
spy is stalking everywhere throughout the land, and 
the new law and regulations are designed to make it 
as difficult as possible for him to lay his hands on a 
sufficient quantity of explosives to manufacture even a 
single bomb. 

“Manufacturers, vendors and others,” says the direc- 
tor of the bureau, “should satisfy themselves as to the 
loyalty and responsibility of persons to whom they sell 
explosives. Licensors have been instructed to refuse 
to issue a license to any person not known to them to 
be loyal and responsible unless recommended by repu- 
table citizens of the community.” 

The Bureau of Mines has already appointed 10,000 
licensing agents who will serve under their respective 
State inspectors, of explosives. Here are the special 
rules governing dealers in explosives and their in- 
gredients: 


? 


What Dealers Must Do 


“eee person who purchases explosives or in- 
gredients for resale must obtain a vendor’s license. 
Such licenses must be obtained from licensing agents 
in the state or territory in which the vendorr’s business 
is located. Jobbers, even though they do not them- 
selves handle the explosives or ingredients dealt in, 
shall be considered as vendors under this act. 

“Vendors must see that no alien enemy or any dis- 
loyal person in their employ is permitted to sell, handle 
or have access to explosives or ingredients. Vendors 
must require every customer making purchases of ex- 
plosives or ingredients, in person, to produce his license, 
and must satisfy themselves as to such customer being 
the legal owner of the license presented, and must have 
on file certified copies of the licenses of such customers 
as order by mail, telegraph, etc. 

“In shipping explosives or ingredients to their cus- 
tomers by common carrier, vendors must show the pur- 
chaser’s license number on the bills of lading and other 
shipping papers. 

“Vendors must refuse to sell explosives or ingredients 
to persons known to them to be disloyal or hostile to 
the United States or to be incompetent to possess or 
use such substances, even though a license may be pre- 
sented by such persons, and they should report at once 
to the United States Explosive Inspector for their State 
the fact that such persons possess licenses, going into 
full particulars. 

“Vendors must keep all explosives and ingredients 
which are in themselves explosives in safe, properly 
constructed magazines which shall be kept securely 
locked. 

“Vendors must keep a record of each sale which will 
include the kind and number of the purchaser’s license, 
his name, quantity and kind of explosives or ingredients 
purchased and date of sale. This record must be sworn 
to and furnished to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines whenever requested.” 

If you find it troublesome to observe these regula- 
tions don’t growl and grumble. Remember that the 
Federal Government has to spend a lot of time and 
money running down the Kaiser’s agents and that your 
help will aid in lightening Uncle Sam’s big burden. 
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No. 1213-J 


5-inch. Actual size 


Wrought Steel 


heavy boxes you know how important this is. 


big and extra strong for the hard- 


boxes and small chests. 1213] is 5 have four. 


If you have not our complete Wrought Steel Hardware 
Catalog it will be sent on request. 











Stanley Improved Chest Handle No. 1213 


OTICE this large comfortable handle which 


doesn’t cramp the hand, and if you've ever lifted 


Made in three sizes: the 5 inch is Japanned; 1213A is Light Bronze; 
eo a te is Antique Copper; 1213N 
: ‘ is Nickel and 3Z i 
est service. The 3% inch is pes Tie 204 per aye 
especially adapted for light tool sizes have 3 screw holes; the 4 and 


Try an assortment of No. 1213 the next time you order chest handles 


C Worry 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
100 Lafayette Street . 73 East Lake Street 
Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also, Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hange 
and Fasteners, Screen Window and Blind Trimmings, Twinrold Box Strapping and Cold Rolle 
Stripped Steel. 
Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill doors 


See our advertisement on Box Strapping in this issue 
































NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 





Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Putting Greens Sweeper 


By the substitution of three brushes 
for steel toothed rakes the Pennsyl- 
vania Lawn Mower Works, 1620 
North Twenty-third Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have converted their Penn- 
sylvania lawn cleaner and rake into 
a very efficient device for removing 
worm casts from putting greens with- 
out injury to the turf, and in about 
one-tenth the time consumed by the 
usual method. 

The brushes are made of a com- 
bination of high-grade fibres set in 
a hardwood head, made to interchange 
with the steel-toothed rakes of the 
Pennsylvania lawn cleaner and rake. 





Pennsylvania putting greens sweeper 


Provision is made for adjustment to 
take up the wear of the brushes, thus 
insuring the same efficiency of the 
sweeper until the brushes are entirely 
worn out. The sweeper can also be 
used as a lawn or sidewalk cleaner, 
for removing leaves and other litter. 
The change from rakes to brushes or 
vice versa is easily made without tak- 
ing the machine apart. It is made in 
a 24-in. size only. Illustrated litera- 
ture and prices will be mailed upon 
request. 


‘* Boiler Neverleak ”’ 


The Buffalo Specialty Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently introduced a new 
product called the “Boiler Neverleak,” 
guaranteed to repair all leaks in hot 
water heating boilers and hot heating 
systems, providing all directions on 
can are followed. Also leaks in steam 
boilers, both tubular and cast iron, 
below the water line, within ten min- 
utes to one hour’s time. 

“Boiler Neverleak” does not crystal- 
lize under fire, and insures a perma- 
nent repair. It is not necessary to 
know what sections or tubes are leak- 
ing, nor lose use of the boiler; simply 
pour in the liquid as required and 
within a short time the boiler is re- 
paired. “Boiler Neverleak” will not 
deteriorate nor lose its efficiency so 


long as the can is kept tightly corked. 
Illustrated literature and prices will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Rope Substitute and Twine 


Owing to the scarcity of cotton rope 
due to the heavy demand for same, 
the American Mfg. Company, Noble 
and West Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has developed a substitute known as 
the “Amco” reinforced cotton rope. 
It is in reality a cotton-covered rope, 
as the center of each strand is made 





“Ameo” reinforced cotton rope 


of hemp. This combination of hemp 
and cotton, it is stated, minimizes the 
stretch. 

The rope is adaptable for a plow 
line, awning rope, clothes line, tent 
rope and in fact wherever cotton rope 
can be used. It is put up in coils, 
also in tubes and in hanks for the 
clothes-line trade. 





twine 


hemlock 


Ivory white 

Another new item which this com- 
pany has recently produced is a fin- 
ished hemlock twine, made in sizes 
18, 24, 36, 48 and 60, each 1 ply. 
The twine, which is ivory white in 
color, is almost as uniform as wire, 





vyet is smooth and pliable. Illustrated 
literature and prices will be sent to 
‘dealers upon request. 


Pittsburgh Electric Fan 


The Pittsburgh Electric Specialties 
Co., 394-396 Broadway, New York 
City, is now featuring a new line of 
electric fans, among them the Pitts- 


burgh “Six,” “Eight” and “Kight 
Three.” 
The “Six” is a 6-in. fan, single 


speed, black japanned base with brass 
finished blades. It is adjustable for 
position on desk or wall, and employs 
a universal motor. Lubrication is de- 
rived by means of grease cups with a 














Pittsburgh electric fans 


wick. The fan is equipped with cord 
and plug and sells at $6.50 for the 110 
volts and $7 for the 220 volts. 

The “Eight” is a single speed 8-in. 
fan, adjustable for the desk or wall. 
It is finished in black japan with brass 
blades and employs a universal motor, 
lubricated by means of a grease cup 
with a wick. It is equipped with cord 
and plug and sells for $8 for the 110 
volts and $8.50 for the 220 volts. 

The “Eight Three” is similar to the 
Pittsburgh “Eight” with the addi- 
tional feature of the three _ speed 
regulation. It is finished in black 
japan with brass finished blades and 
equipped with. cord and plug. ‘The 
110 volts type sells for $9.50, the 220 
volts for $10. Illustrated literature 
will be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Phonograph Attachment 


The Duo-Tone Company of Ansonia, 
Conn., has recently perfected the Duo- 
Tone attachment for all laterally cut 
records, a simple, compact device 
which can be inserted into the needle 
holder of any standard phonograph. 

With the attachment, which con- 
sists of a small bracket inclosing two 
tungsten needles, one loud and one 
soft, the user can change from rec- 
ords requiring loud needles to those 
best played with soft needles without 
the annoyance of removing the used 
needles from the needleholder. 

It is claimed each of the Duo-Tone 


Reading matter continues on page 82 
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Ride to Success 


on the R-W broad-gauge double-track line 
of Sliding Door Hardware. ‘Thetrack 1s 
on the level—the rolling stock 
right in every detail—the serv- 
ice surpassing. 







Thousands of hardware and implement dealers 
throughout the United States traveling the R-W way 


have arrived at Success. They find the R-W line 
interesting and profitable by day—restful by night. 


R-W Barn Door Hardware 
Suits the Most Exacting Builders 


Scientifically made and easy to operate. Storm- 
proof, bird-proof, jump-proof, trouble-proof. 









Every pair of R-W Barn Door Hangers creates 


additional demand from the user and his neighbors. 
Every customer you furnish R-W Hangers becomes a 
booster for your store. 






The R-W general catalog illustrates and describes 
our complete line of Sliding Barn Door Hangers and 
all other units of the famous R-W line. Copy sent 
without obligation to those interested. 


Richard sWilcoxManufacturin? (0 


rroipomner Aurora, Iuuinots, U.S.A. ro 
yvennd Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London, Ont. pn 
“A hanger for any door that slides” 
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tungsten needles will play from 100 to 
300 records before replacement is nec- 
essary. If it is desired to change mo- 
mentarily from a tungsten to a fiber 
or steel needle, you need merely re- 
move the entire Duo-Tone attachment. 


Duo-Tone phonograph attachment 


On changing back again, replace the 
attachment in the needleholder and 
resume playing with the tungstens in 
exactly the same position as before. 
The attachment with a set of two 
tungsten needles sells for $1. TIllus- 
trated literature will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


‘* White Mountain ”’ Catalog 


The Maine Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Nashua, N. H., has just got- 
ten out a small abridged edition of 
the large “White Mountain” catalog, 
which illustrates and describes in de- 
tail the construction of the well 
known line of refrigerators nationally 
advertised as “The Chest with the 
Chill in it.” This edition is attract- 
ively printed on bible paper, to per- 
mit dealers to mail them with a letter 
or statement without increasing the 
postage. Copies of this 48-page book- 
let will be furnished to the trade 
upon request. 


‘*M. & H.” Siren 


Moskowitz & Herbach, 432 Market 
Street, have just brought out a new 
mouth whistle, which is being fea- 
tured to the trade as the “M & H” 
siren. It is made of bronzed brass 
and measures 3% in. long, % in. in 
diameter, and is equipped with a ring 
and 16-in. long chain fastened to a 





“M & H” siren 


jump rings» The entire outfit weighs 
1% ounces. 

A special feature of this whistle 
is that the mouthpiece can be un- 
screwed, which exposes a miniature 
flywheel. The makers state that the 
whistle has recently been adopted by 
the United States Government, after 


a convincing test which proved that 
it produced the maximum noise with 
the minimum effort. Prices will be 
submitted to the trade upon request. 


Improves Register Shields 


The Hall Hardware Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has just made some im- 
provements on its “Neal” patent reg- 
ister shield which is designed to pro- 
tect the walls and drapery, and con- 
tains a pocket that catches the dust. 

The device distributes clean warm 
air evenly over the room and supplies 
humidity to the air by means of a 
moisture pan. This feature, it is 
claimed, increases the efficiency of the 
heating plant, reducing coal consump- 
tion and also prevents the bad effect 





“Neal” patent register shield 


of dry air on the furniture and floors. 

The shield is set on the floor at the 
outer edge of the register face and is 
of sufficient weight to remain where 
placed. They are substantially made 
in artistic design, finished in alumi- 
num bronze and can be removed at 
will. The register shields for the floor 
sell from $1.25 to $2 and those for the 
wall sell from $1 to $1.50. 


Ready Bench Tool-Holder 


The Ready Tool Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has recently developed 
its new style 00 bench todl-holder for 
bench and watch lathes, which is said 
to be the smallest device of its kind 
on the market, measuring 5/16 x % x 
3% in. 

The tool-holder is made of a fine 
quality of drop forging broached with 





Ready bench tool-holder 


a perfectly square and true hole for 
the cutter, which is constructed with 
the finest material and treated by the 
Taylor-White process. The device is 


attractively finished and sent complete ~ 


with a 3/16 in. square cutter and 
wrench. Illustrated literature and 
prices will be submitted to the trade 
upon request. 


Shade Roller Bracket 


J. Hughes of Cooksburg, N. Y., 
has just perfected a new adjustable 
and reversible shade roller bracket 
and support for putting up window 
curtains on either wood or brick wall 
frames, which embodies many good 
features. 

It is simple in construction, perfect 
in operation, ornamental, and with 
proper care, it is claimed, will: last 


Reading matter continues on page 84 
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a lifetime. It can be easily put up 
and taken down and is adjustable to 
the length of the curtain pole. The 
device, it is stated, will not mar the 
casings and can be reversed by sim- 
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Hughes shade roller bracket 


ply turning the bracket support up- 
side down. It can be used on brick 
wall frames where the curtain goes 
back close to the sash. 


New Style Cotter Pin 


The American Cotter Pin Co., Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
brought out a new style cotter pin 
known as the “Kelkotters,” which is 
self-spreading and made in over 350 
different sizes. 

The “Kelkotters” are guaranteed to 
fully spread and will not work out 





New style cotter pin 


when driven into a hole of the diam- 
eter named on the original package, 
the length of the hole to be not more 
than one-half the length of the cotter, 
over all. Samples and prices will be 
sent to dealers upon request. 


‘*Clincher’’ Felt Weather 
Strip 


The W. J. Dennis & Company, 2220- 
2224 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently been granted all trade- 
mark right on the “Clincher” felt 
weather strip made with the heavy 
all-wool felt which is glued to the 
bottom of the molding, enabling the 
user to nail through both the mold- 
ing and felt when applying the strip, 
which makes it one of the most prac- 
tical and durable strips on the market. 





“CLIN GHER” 





TRADE MARK 








Top cut shows nail passing through 
molding and felt. Cut below shows 
weather strip with trade mark attached 


The felt weather strip is made in 
several types, No. 70 for the upper 
sash of windows, No. 71 for the lower 
sash of windows, No. 71% for sides 
and tops of doors, No. 74 for bottom 
of light doors, No. 75 for the bottom 
of heavy doors. 
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HERE IS A FAST SELLER AT 
GOOD PROFIT TO YOU, 
DEALERS. NO OTHER 
DOOR BOLT LIKE IT! 


The Improved “‘Drawtite”’ 
Door Bolt No. 396 





ADE of malleable iron and 
arranged for attaching to end 
of single, double or parrallel 

doors. It draws the doors tight together 

or against the building, making them 


weatherproof. 


When desired an ordinary padlock may 
be locked through hole shown in the 
draw-plate, thus preventing operation 
of bolt and insuring protection: against 
theft and trespassing. Bolt cannot be 
removed when locked as it is securely 
held by inviSible screw as shown by. 
phantom in illustration. 





Packed one bolt in box with catch 
and screws ready to apply. 








ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
- DANVILLE, ILL,, U. S. A. 










































































































>, ARK.—The Beebe Hardware Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The concern 
handles a line of baseball goods, builders’ hardware, crockery 
and glassware, electrical household specialties, mechanics 
tools, washing machines, ete. 


BUTLERVILLE, ARK R. Ik. Cochran requests catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 





MARSHALL, ARK The Z. V. Ferguson Mercantile Company 
has succeeded to the business of the Searcy County Harda- 
ware Company Catalogs requested on hardware, furniture 
et 


PRESCOTT, ARK The McDaniel Hardware Company, which 
has been established in business for 25 years, has changed 
its name to the Nevada County Hardware Company. The 
capital stock of the company is $17,000, and A. M. West- 
moreland is president D>. L. Dillard, O. S. Hamell, vice- 
president, and E. Y. Blakely, secretary Catalogs requested 
on Ford motor trucks 

NEEPAWA, MANITOBA, CAN.—Ralph & Simpson have taken 


over the stock of George lL. Forrester and added a line of 
automobile aecessories 








Macon, Ga.—The Planters Implement Company, 512 Third 
Street, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to conduct both a wholesale and retail business in 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lime and cement, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware and wagons 
and buggies. Catalogs requested. 


<ICHLAND, GA The Coydell Hardware Company has com- 
menced business here, dealing in the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 


goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
tops, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 








BONNERS Ferrey. IpAHoO.—The Kimmear hardware stock 
was recently damaged by fire The firm will move into its 
new building as soon as it is completed 


CusBA, ILL.—G. A. Marshall has opened a store here, carry- 
ing a stock of automobile accessories, builders’ hardware, 
kitchen cabinets, hammocks and tents, mechanics’ tools, sil- 
verware, washing machines, ete 


HIGHLAND, ILL.—The Kuhnen & Siegrist Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The firm’s business is both wholesale and retail 


CLOVERDALE, IND.—The Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber 
Company, which operates branch stores at Gosport and El- 
lettsville, has inerased its capital stock from $40,000 to 
$100,000 


Fort WAYNE, IND.—Frank J. Schlebecker of the firm of 
Adams & Schlebecker has sold his interest to William Shew, 
and the concern will hereafter be known as Adams & Shew. 

ABERDEEN, IOWA Henry Tarring & Sons, who recently 
suffered a fire loss, have started to rebuild, and will resume 
business within a short time. 





MARENGO, Ilowa.—C. VP. Wilson has disposed of his hard 
ware stock to George W. Sies 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA The Marshall Implement Com- 
pany has beeen incorporated by W. E. Gaston, George J 
Khrhardt and H. C. Herbert. The capital stock is $20,000. 
A complete line of cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy 
farm implements, wagons and buggies and washing machines 
will be carried Catalogs requested on motor trucks. 

Montour, IOwA WwW. D sridges now owns the. business 
formerly known as Bridges Bros 

WEST BRANCH, IOWA The firm of Olsen & Anderson has 
been dissolved N. P. Olsen will continue the business under 
his own name, and requests catalogs on belting and packing 
children’s vehicles, cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy 
farm implements, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines 

GoFF, KAN The Leeper Cash Hardware building is near- 
ing completion It will house a stock of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, crockery and glassware, furniture, 
kitchen housefurnishings, washing machines, ranges and 
cook stoves, ete. 

LINCOLNVILLE, Kan.—Frederick Rohlfs has purchased the 
hardware stock which he recently sold to Mr. Baum. Sev- 
eral improvements have been made in the store, and catalogs 
are requested on shelf hardware. 

Tyro, KAN J. A. Knotts has become the owner of the 
hardware and furniture business of D. Irwin. 


Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


Detroit, Micu.—-The Gregg Hardware Company requests 
catalogs on janitors’ supplies 


BELLE PLAINS, MINN. Francis A. Wolff Was) recently 
bought the hardware store of Frederick Gruise. 


BROUNTON, MINN The L. G. Prahl Company has sold out 
to the J. A. Jeffers Hardware Company, which requests cat- 
alogs on Ford motor trucks. 


Fosston, MINN.—Jacob Hillestad has purchased an interest 
in the hardware business of John Hillestad. The Hillestad 
Hardware Company will be the new firm name, and catalogs 
are requested on the following: Baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop and 
washing machines. 


Moserity, Mo.—The Newman Hardware Company is iow 
occupying the building at 413-415 Reed Street, in which a 
new store front has been installed and other improvements 
made 


PERRIN, Mo.—G. E. Wills, formerly of Altamont, has started 
in business here. He requests catalogs on automobile ac- 
sories, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. 





FLoripa, N. Y.—The stock of Harry Fischgrund has been 
bought by Calvin C. Crawford and combined with his own 


Norm, N. D.—L. R. Hannah is purchaser of the Iver Moos 
stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents 
harness, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware 
sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


FAIRMONT, N. C.—Robeson Hardware Company has taken 
over the stock of Floyd & Pittman 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Thomas Hardware Company is 
successor to the Iredell Hardware Company. “s 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Dalton Brothers are the new own 
ers of the Dalton Tucker Hardware Company stock. 


CANTON, OnH10,—The Canton Hardware Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. A whole- 
sale and retail business is conducted in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips. builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
jpumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing machines 


Lima, Oun1o.—The implement business of Hover & Hooker 
has been sold to C. C. Kitts. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHnto.—The Lion Hardware Company stock 
at 130 East Main Street has been bought by Wilson Bachert 
and his son Albert No change will take place in the firm 
name. 


CAMARGO, OKLA. The Secrest Hardware Company has 
been organized as successor to the late J. A. Secrest, with a 
capital stock of $15,000. Dr. J. E. Robins is president; G. M 
Secrest, vice-president; James Secrest, secretary and W. L 
Secrest, treasurer and manager. Catalogs requested on a 
general line of hardware and furniture. 


RYAN, OKLA.—R. H. Hillery of the Hillery Hardware Com 
pany and Frank Hillery have opened a hardware store here 
under the name of the Hillery Bros. Hardware Compan) 
Their business will be both wholesale and retail, and cat 
alogs are requested on a general line of hardware 


UNION, S. C.--The Stone Hardware Company has su 
ceeded the Stone-Jones Hardware Company. 


AUSTIN, TeExX.—Herbert Finch has purchased an interest i! 
the wholesale and retail firm of W. H. Richardson & Co 

SeGauIN, TEX.—-The Seguin Hardware Company has sold its 
stock of crockery and glassware to J. A. Vollmar & Co 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—The Seaman Implement Compa! 
has been incorporated to do both a wholesale and retail busi 
ness in cream separators, gasoline engines, heavy farm in 
plements, wagons and buggies and washing machines The 
capital stock is $20,000. 


ELLSWORTH, Wis.—C. J. Johnson has purchased the i! 
terest of Emil Nelson in the East Ellsworth Hardware Co! 
pany. The firm name will remain unchanged. 


Reading matter continues on page 86 
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BUTTER MERGER 


SAVES 40% ON 
BUTTER COST 








HOW IT IS DONE 


1 Pound of Butter 
1 Pint of Milk 




















Pour one pint of sweet milk into the 
“Universal” Merger and add one pound 
of butter sh th | s and one 
teaspoontul ol { ir im 
warm wate! ) Do 
not melt it. Pu back in churn frame 
and churn for two to three mimutes until 
thoroughly mixed. | milk a 


now ready to pt 
harden. 











EASY TO TURN 
QUICK TO CHURN 


The Straight Line Gear Drive admits 
of wonderfully free and easy operation. 
Gears are housed between two covers and 
cannot injure the fingers nor can flowing 











Makes Two Pounds of -psnisipe enim. aie sic 
sleeves come in contact with the gears o1 

Merged Butter From One the contents of the Merger. 
Pound of Butter and One The Rotating Paddle produces maxi- 
mum churning efficiency with mini- 
Pint of Milk. mum effort, breaking up the oily 
globules of milk and butter, mixing them 





in a thoroughly merged mass. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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DRY CEL 


An attractive window display suggested by American Carbon & Battery Works, East St. Louis, IIl. 


Barco Ford Cut-Out 


A new Ford muffler cut-out outfit 
known as the Barco has just been 
brought out by the Barco Brass & 
Joint Co., 210-218 West Illinois Street, 
Chicago, Ill., which includes a muffler 
cut-out valve, bored to fit the Ford 
exhaust pipe, a cable, pulley, heel- 
button locking pedal, or plain pedal 
and a spring, packed complete in a 
box. 

















Barco Ford cut-out 


The outfit is made in styles B and C 
and sells for $1.80 and $2 respectively. 
The company will send a 12-page illus- 
trated booklet to dealers upon request. 


New Bench Valve Lathes 


The Savidge Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has recently introduced a new bench 
valve lathe which is made in two 
types, namely the “Universal” and 
“Junior.” 

The “Universal,” it is claimed, 
quickly trues any valve head that can 
be cut on a lathe. It makes it possible 
to give the engine valve attention, 
easily, quickly and cheaply, and as 
often as it is needed. The “Univer- 
sal” is furnished with two stel 


sleeves, one for a 5/16 inch valve stem 
and one for a % inch valve stem. 
These two sleeve sizes, it is stated, 
will catch 90 per cent of the valves on 
the market. Additional sleeves for 
odd size valve stems can be furnished. 


VALVE 
LATHE 
UNIVERSAL 
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IND. 
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“Junior” bench valve lathe 


Each lathe is fitted with a high speed 
steel cutter ground ready for use. 
The “Junior” lathe is made especi- 
ally for Ford valves, or any other 
with 5/16 inch stem. It is light, com- 
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pact, cuts quickly and easily and may 
be readily clamped in any vise or can 
be held in one hand and operated with 
the other. The company claims that 
this valve saves time, annoyance and 
money and keeps the engine in per- 
fect trim by keeping the valves gas 
tight. It is also equipped with a high 
speed steel cutter ready for instant 
use. 


‘*B-Brand’”’ Belt Hook 


The Charles H. Buettner Co., manu- 
facturer and distributor of automobile 








“B-Brand”’ belt hook 


accessories, Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
cently patented the “B-Brand” belt 
hook designed to overcome the trouble 
which has so often been experienced 
in getting a hook easily attachable 
and yet not so easily detached from 
the pulley. The hook will ride over 
a small pulley, and even if the belt is 
slightly crooked, it will enable the belt 
to run straight. It is solidly con- 
structed to stand wear and strain and 
yet not too hard so as to break easy. 
Short or long split rivets are fur- 
nished for either leather or fabric. 
The same company has also brought 
out the “B-Brand” fabric belting, 
which is made of solid, close, diagonal 
woven fiber, of a uniform thickness, 
an exceptional strength and durahil- 
ity, very pliable for high speed and 
small pulley purposes. It will not 
burn, heat or crack under friction, 
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—and if ever the harvest on piston ring sales looked promising, it does now. 


Thousands of owners won't be trading in for new cars this spring. But they are cer- 
tainly going to spend what’s necessary to put the motor of the old car in good shape, 
and the first thing to correct is Oil and Power Trouble. 


For Engines That Are Oil Pumpers 


Many modern motors develop an oil flow far in excess of what piston rings were de- 
signed to control. The cure is 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 


It eliminates the cause of fouled spark 


A specially designed ring having an oil 

reservoir which collects all of the excess plugs, heavy carbon deposit, smoky ex- 
oil from the cylinder wall, leaving just hausts and excessive oil .consumption. 
the film necessary for proper lubrication. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
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PISTON RINGS 


to insure maximum compression and power at all times, 
and fuel conservation. McQuay-Norris \eaxfRooe Piston 
Rings are supreme in the replacement field by reason of 
their individual excellence in design, workmanship, mate- 
rial and service,—a supremacy proved by seven years of 
consistently faithful and efficient performance. 


McQuay-Norris service policy on Superoyé and 

Rings is organized to fill any piston ring requirements 
more exactly and promptly than any other manufacturer. 
Over 300 jobbing and supply houses carry complete 
service stocks of sizes and can fill your orders at once. 
Our factory stock includes over 2000 different unusual 
sizes and over-sizes, made up for immediate shipment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“To Have and to Hold Power’—Every garage, 
repair man and accessory dealer will find these 
piston ring facts an assistance in his business. 
Write Dept. X. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Kansas City 
St. Paul Atlanta Dallas 
Canadian Factory 
W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Avenue, 
Toronto 
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steam, water, oil, etc. When cutting 
the narrew width or short pieces it 
will not ravel or fuzz at the edges, 
and can be joined and made endless 
by skiving, cementing and _ stitching 
same as leather. If laced, it is recom- 
mended, use a small hole and fine 
wire, or, if desired, any metal or other 
fastener can be used. It has excep- 
tionally small amount of stretch, and 
is wax treated to increase the wear- 
ing quality, also giving it extra cohe- 
sive qualities to enable it to deliver 
full service. It is considered ideal for 
automobile fan belts, and the cost is 
almost half the price of leather, made 
any width down to % in. and up te 
300 ft. without a joint. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


‘Liberty ’76’’ Spotlight 
The Hawthorne Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has just 
brought out a spotlight called “The 
Liberty ’76,” with a standard 6-8-volt, 
high-candle-power bulb. 

It is equipped with a bracket made 
from stampings to attach to wind- 
shields, a plunger switch in handle for 
lighting the lamp, a handle at the 
rear of the lamp tody for moving 





spotlight 


“Liberty ’76” 


the lamp in any direction, a remov- 
able glass door, a highly polished sil- 
ver-plated reflector with concentric 
focusing screw, an electric cable to 
connect with battery and a rear view 
53-in. mirrorscope. The diameter of 
the lamp is 7 in. 

The lamp is finished in black ename] 
and lists at $5, west of the Mississippi 
River, $5.50, and $7.50 in Canada. 
Equipped with an 18-24 volt bulb for 
Ford cars, 50c. extra each. This 
company also makes a special bracket 
for the Studebaker and similar makes 
of cars, listing at $1 each.  Illus- 
trated literature and trade prices will 
be furnished to dealers upon request. 


Electrical Socket Wrench 


A new electrically driven socket 
wrench measuring 10 in. in length 
and 3 in. in diameter, weighing about 
10 lb., has just been introduced by 
Harold Hollingshead of Pasadena, 
Cal. The wearing parts all operate 
on ball bearings. The case or body of 
the wrench is made of brass, while the 
working parts are of steel. 

The motor used as the driving 
power of this wrench is of the re- 
versible type, running on direct or 
alternating current, and developing 
5 hp. in-torque. By means of a switch 
located near the handle, the speed of 





the motor is easily governed, making 
the most exacting work possible. 

The. motor, it is stated, is capable of 
turning over 10,000 times per minute, 
a power which is further stepped up 
by a 64 to 1 gear reduction. The 
wrench has a double right-angle worm 
and gear drive, mounted on annular 
ball bearings. 

Possibly one of the most important 
features about this wrench is its ad- 
justable automatic clutch, which may 
be adjusted accurately to any pres- 
sure. At the instant the pressure 
upon the nut reaches the desired 
point, the clutch is automatically re- 
leased, the shaft continuing to turn, 





Rlectrical socket wrench 


while the socket remains stationary, 
thereby preventing the forcing or 
scoring of the nut threads. In addi- 
tion to being used for installing nuts, 
this wrench has a positive driving 
action in removing them. It is 
claimed, the tool will accommodate 
any socket on the market, sleeves be- 
ing provided to take up the variation 
in sizes. 

By use of a universal joint, with 
which the tool is equipped, working 
in seemingly inaccessible places is 
facilitated. Located on opposite sides 
of the case are locking, folding arms, 
which make the handling of the device 
an easy matter, while the hollow 
handle at the end permits the inser- 
tion of a steel bar, insuring safety lev- 
erage for the largest nuts. In addi- 
tion to the sockets this tool accommo- 
dates drilling and screw-driver at- 
tachments, greatly increasing the field 
of usefulness of the device. 

Illustrated literature and _ prices 
will be mailed to dealers upon request. 


‘* Fabrikoid ’’ Booklet 


The Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has recently gotten 
out a new booklet, entitled “Uphol- 
stery and Top Materials.” 

The front cover of this booklet re- 
produces a photograph taken in Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., showing a 
section of that thoroughfare crowded 
with automobiles of all kinds. The 
booklet itself deals with the three 
grades of “Fabrikoid” principally 
used on 


passenger and commercial 
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cars, viz., “Motor Quality” for auto. 
mobile and carriage upholstery; 
“Truck Special” for upholstery on 
commercial vehicles, and “RAYN. 
TITE” for tops and curtains on ve. 
hicles of all types. 


New Dillon Lens 


The National Distributing Com. 
pany, 240 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has just marketed a new Dillon 
multi-vision lens which has been espe- 
cially designed to overcome the night- 
lighting problem. 

In this non-glare lens the range of 
vision is actually increased. This 
revolutionary performance is made 
possible by an ingenious bull’s-eye, 
placed in the center, which not only 
magnifies the light, but concentrates 
and directs it upon the road ahead. 
There being no reflecting rays from 
the bull’s-eye, there is no glare, and 
the light is held to the road. Curves 
are visible far in advance and ruts or 
obstructions are clearly seen as they 
actually exist. The long-range stream 
of light pierces fog and dust and illu- 
minates the road, it is claimed, for 
over 500 ft. ahead. 

Another forward step in the Dillon 





























New Dillon lens 


design is noticed in its projecting 
face. The lens extends entirely be- 
yond the headlight rim. Thus a 
greater range of side-light is secured, 
as the clear glass at the bottom casts 
a far-flung shaft of light directly to 
the sides and an intense light immedi- 
ately in front. The mottled interior 
provides the necessary diffusion. 

It is because of these patented fea- 
tures that the Dillon multi-vision lens 
projects a square path of light in- 
stead of narrow wedge-shaped beam, 
thus affording motorists a large area 
of light. So clear and wide-spread is 
this illumination that it is claimed the 
wheels of approaching cars can be 
seen up to the actual second of pass- 
ing. 

All sizes are sold at the price of 
$3.50. The company offers a money- 
back guarantee with each lens, if the 
purchaser is not satisfied. Illustrated 
literature will be mailed to dealers 
upon request. 


New Pruden Catalog 


The W. E. Pruden Hardware Com- 
pany, 866-868 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, has just issued a very at- 
tractively compiled catalog for 1918 
containing 337 pages showing a most 
complete line of automobile and gar- 
age supplies in addition to machin- 
ists’ supplies, iron, steel and other 
metals, electrical supplies and an ex- 
tensive line of general hardware. 











